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Why Time Study? 


It'S PERFECTLY NATURAL for a worker to be- 
come acutely uncomfortable when “some- 
body sent by the front office” stands looking 
over his shoulder—and particularly when he 
fears that his future pay envelopes may be- 
come distinctly lighter as a direct result of 
what 
feeling that management is up against when 
it installs time study and tries to reassure 
workers that it isn’t going to 
very well may help them. 

The general skepticism with which work- 
ers characteristically regard time study is 
entirely understandable. Bread and butter 
is involved. Moreover, the physical tech- 
niques entailed—individual observation and 
seem to have more ad- 
verse psychological implications for the av- 
erage worker than do more remote and im- 
personal techniques of measurement which 
may affect him just as directly. 

However, some companies are doing out- 
standing jobs, through their employee media, 
of explaining what time study really is and 
debunking common misconceptions about it. 

Notable among them is Dow Chemical’s 
So You Don’t Like Time Study—VWell, Who 
the Hell Does? (Personner, May, 1948). 
Another, more recent, SKF's 
Why Time Study? Informal, plain-talking 
copy and amusing illustrations combine here 
to explain the 


is observed. That, in essence, is the 


hurt and it 


stopwatch timing 


example is 


workings of 
time study and its function in assuring the 
worker fair pay for his work. (A limited 
number of copies of Why Time Study? have 
been set aside for interested readers of PEr- 
SONNEL. Requests should be addressed to 
J. R. Listman, Chief Industrial Engineer, 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front Street & Erie 
Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa.) 

Not long The Corporation, 
New York, took a new offensive against the 


purpose and 


I ionel 


ago, 


time-study bogey by featuring a human- 


interest article about the company’s four 
time study men in the employee magazine 
“So you think your job is tough?” the ar- 
ticle “Maybe you'd like to change 


places with the time study men. Perhaps so 


opens. 


but you'd soon find the assignment is no bed 
of roses.” It then goes on to describe how 


the time study men do their jobs and how 
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their usefulness depends upon their ability 
to be fair and accurate. At the close of the 
article the chief time study man adds a 
word from his side of the stopwatch: “You 
know, we're working for a weekly paycheck 
just like everyone else in the plant. It would 
be a much more pleasant job if the folks 
on production would realize we're simply 
determine what an 
under 
without undue fatigue. 

“WE'RE NOT 
CLES!” 


trying to average em 


ployee can do normal 


conditions, 


LOOKING FOR MIRA- 


Who Are the Arbitrators? 


FROM WHAT OCCUPATIONS or fields do the 
most effective arbitrators for grievance dis- 
putes generally come? AMA found, in the 
course of research on the selection of arbi- 
trators,* that of 500 arbitrators serving ac- 
tively throughout the country, 45 per cent 
are attorneys. Some devote themselves ex- 
clusively to arbitration; a very considerable 
number Some of the 
latter both companies 
and unions. 


practice law. 
among 


also 
have clients 

Almost an equal proportion of this group 
are professors in colleges and universities. 
Their fields are labor economics, law, busi- 
ness management, and engineering, in that 
order of frequency, with the large majority 
coming from the first two. 

Clergymen make up a small per cent of 
the group, as do engineers, union men, and 
men from industry. 

{4 minority, but significant because they 
handle a sizable volume of the arbitration 
work in the country, are the professional 
arbitrators neither attorneys nor 
(These, of course, are not the 
only arbitrators who may be designated “pro- 
fessional” since quite a few in the attorney 
group also spend the major part of their 
time on arbitration.) 


w ho are 


professors. 


Some of these men 
have industry or labor affiliations in their 
backgrounds, and most of them also have 
had substantial experience in the settlement 
of tabor disputes, usually through regular 
* Conducted in preparation for_a research report, 


Selecting an Arbitrator for Grievance Disputes, 
by Eileen Ahern, to be published late this fall. 





employment with state and federal agencies. 

The majority of all the arbitrators in this 
group of 500 were connected, at one time or 
another, either on a per diem basis or full- 
time, with a government agency—for ex- 
ample, the War Labor Board, the Federal 
Conciliation Service, state mediation boards, 
or the National Labor Relations Board. 
Currently a large proportion are available 
through the panels of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, the Federal Conciliation 
Service and, in some regions, the state me- 
diation agencies. Quite a few serve as per- 
manent arbitrators, yet are also available for 
cases on an ad hoc basis. 


The following shows the relative propor- 
tions of the various occupational groups from 
which arbitrators are being drawn: 

LAWYETS  ccecsescnves ee, 
Professors .............. oe 
Full-time arbitrators (neither 
lawyers nor professors). 3% 
Ce es 3% 
Engineers ...... ae . Ie 
Sees te 1% 
Industry Late cece 4% 


Several respondents to the AMA survey 
said that while the largest number of arbi- 
trators for labor disputes will doubtless con- 
tinue to be drawn from the academic and 
legal groups, it would be desirable to have 
an increase in number from the other fields. 
For example, at present the number of men 
from industry available to serve from time 
to time as impartial arbitrators is small, but 
it was pointed out that a great number of 
company executives served the War Labor 
Board in various capacities and that more 
industry men with suitable backgrounds 
could be found. 


The Status of Productivity 


AFTER A POSTWAR SLUMP, productivity, or 
output per man-hour, has turned upward and 
is now substantially above prewar levels in 
most of the 133 manufacturing companies 
included in the latest survey of business 
practices conducted by the Conference 
Board. New plant facilities, competitive 
markets, and closer labor-management co- 
operation are cited as the principal con- 
tributing factors. 


Most manufacturers state that they have 
“reached or exceeded the goals” they had 
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Though the 
majority of the companies were primarily 
interested in higher output per man-hour and 
greater volume, some stated that they were 
concerned with improved quality, lower cost, 
a wider variety of products, and new prod- 
uct design. 


set for increased productivity. 


Only seven of the 133 manufacturers sur- 
veyed report that they have not reached 
their productivity goals. These companies 
report as “union resistance, 
absenteeism, lack 
terest, smaller job runs, and inaccurate esti- 
mates.” 


reasons slow- 


downs, of employee in- 


The automobile equipment and electrical 
appliance and supply companies show the 
greatest gain in output per man-hour among 
those surveyed. An auto equipment manu- 
facturer reports that a third of its 72 per 
cent higher productivity since 1939 is at- 
tributable to labor’s efforts. Textile manu- 
facturers show the smallest gains in pro- 
ductivity. 

While most of the gains in output are 
attributed to the management end of the 
business, it has been pointed out that “there 
are limits to the contributions that can be 
added by the human element, but practically 
no limit to technological improvements that 
can be added by management.” 

Some gain in employee production “has 
come about through education and employee 
confidence in the company.” Many com- 
panies state that increased productivity re- 
sulted from piecework, incentive, or bonus 
plans, which permit the worker to increase 
his take-home pay by a little more effort 
on his part. Also, some firms report that 
their unions have been very helpful in in- 
creasing productivity. 

Many respondents state that lack of co- 
operation or even resistance on the part of 
employees is retarding productivity. Some 
manufacturers, while not condoning these 
attitudes of labor, feel that they are natural 
results of the workingman’s economic posi- 
tion. One executive states: “I personally have 
a high and friendly regard for the people 
in our plants, but it is asking a lot from 
any man to expect him to offset errors in 
management, organization, and methods by 
the extra sweat of his brow. This does not 
mean that we do not have a certain amount 
of union resistance to labor-saving improve- 
ments: these are very human manifestations, 
and stem from fear. Because of this a great 
deal of finesse is necessary in the introduc- 
tion of production improvements.” 

Some groups have held that the govern- 
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ment’s high-tax policy and inadequate de- 
preciation allowances have retarded postwar 
increases in productivity. However, three 
out of four manufacturers report that they 
have been able to carry out their expansion 
policies without too much difficulty, though 
most say that lower taxes and higher de- 
preciation allowances would have permitted 
them to invest more in new machinery and 
plant facilities. 


industrial Medical Experience in 
the Postwar Years 


THERE ARE LESS occupational injuries among 
employees in American industry today than 
ever before, according to Harry B. Burr, 
business manager and statistician of the 
Chrysler Corporation medical department 
at Detroit. He spoke on the medical experi- 
ence in American manufacturing industry 
during the postwar period before the 35th 
annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons. 

Mr. Burr said that the frequency of occu- 
pational disabilities causing lost time from 
work has declined each year from 14.16 per 
million man-hours worked in 1946 to about 
11 in 1949—a 22 per cent over-all reduction. 
“In like fashion,” he stated, “the severity 
of such injuries has declined from 1.28 lost 
days per thousand man-hours worked in 
1946 to about 1.1 in 1949.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“Observations drawn from a sample rep- 
resentative of a large segment of American 
manufacturing industry show that, repeated- 
ly, a small percentage of employees are 
accountable for a disproportionately high 
percentage of medical department visits. 
About 5 per cent of all employees make 25 
per cent of total medical visits... Approxi- 
mately one-quarter of all employees make 
nearly two-thirds of all medical department 
visits. 

“This ‘hard core’ group of high-frequency 
visitors is the bottleneck in the path of in- 
dustrial medical progress. Control of acci- 
dent susceptibility in the individual worker 
promises a large part of the solution to the 
problem of industrial injury. 

“Year after year, the modern industrial 
man makes an average of about six visits 
to his plant medical department. This aver- 
age is a composite of experience with plants 
of various sizes in which it has been observed 


that, within limits, the average number of 
medical visits per employee varies inversely 
with the magnitude of plant population. 
Employees in plants of 500-1,000 population 
average twice as many visits, 10, as people 
employed in plants of 10,000 and over. (Most 
apparent explanation is the ‘small town’ 
or ‘community spirit’ atmosphere of smaller 
plants. ) 


“Factors affecting medical department 
visit incidence include (1) proximity of 
medical facilities to workers, (2) pulchri- 
tude and personality of nurses, and (3) 
plant medical policy. The latter factor is 
operative in determining general level of 
employee health through physical examina- 
tions and through encouragement or dis- 
couragement of medical treatment for non- 
occupational disabilities. 


“Consistently, two-thirds of the visits to 
industrial medical departments are for in- 
juries. Of total injuries treated, 65 per cent 
involve the hand and 15 per cent concern the 
eye. 

“Occupational disease cases comprise 
many of industrial medicine’s major prob- 
lems but are relatively few in number. In- 
cluding dermatitis, they constitute less than 
1 per cent of the total conditions treated 
by industrial medicine in manufacturing 
plants. 


“Of all disabilities occurring in industry, 
less than one half of 1 per cent cause lost 
time. Among these lost-time cases, less than 
10 per cent involve any permanent impair- 
ment. Average lost time per case has been 
about two months, each year.” 





—_— 


GROWING IMPORTANCE of personnel managers 
in the newspaper publishing industry is re- 
flected in the recent formation of the News- 
paper Personnel Relations Association. Al- 
though newspapers rank at the top for the 
amount of money spent per revenue dollar 
for labor, the industry, on the whole, has 
been slow to adopt personnel management 
techniques. The purpose of the new organi- 
zation is to promote personnel relations ac- 
tivities in the newspaper industry and, 
through national conferences and special re- 
ports, to provide for a better interchange of 
problems and experiences among personnel 
managers in the newspaper publishing field. 
The executive committee of the new organi- 
zation is headed by Robert H. Spahn of the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 





A Practical Philosophy of 


Labor Relations 


RICHARD C. SMYTH 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Schick, Inc. 


Here are five basic objectives which must be reviewed and, in some situations, 
weighed against each other in the day-to-day conduct of labor relations. From 
the author’s discussion of each of these objectives it will be seen that they are 
by no means academic generalizations, but practical and realistic guides that 
will encourage mutual respect between union and management and lend sub- 


stance to the long-term objectives of the enterprise. 


TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL OBSTACLES en- 
countered by companies in their attempts 
to achieve sound labor relations are, first, 
the lack, on the part of management of 
a well-thought-out and realistic philoso- 
phy of labor relations; and second, the 
lack of consistency in following such a 
philosophy if and when it has been de- 
veloped. Too often specific labor rela- 
tions decisions are made either on an 
emotional basis or for the purpose of 
securing some transitory advantage. The 
long-term objectives of the business are 
dimmed in the excitement of the moment. 

Obviously, under our form of economy, 
the cardinal objective of most businesses 
is to build, and to maintain, a profitable 
enterprise—not only for today, but for 
future years. Labor relations is only one 
facet of this broader picture, but it is 
an important one, particularly under 
present conditions. The pattern of labor 
relations that develops in an enterprise 
can and usually does have an important 
bearing on the success of the company 
in achieving its long-term goal. 

In view of the long-term objective of 
the business, it surely follows that man- 
agement’s long term objective in labor 
relations should be to conduct its deal- 
ings with employees and their represen- 
tatives so as to assure, to the greatest 


possible extent, that the company is 
profitable—profitable, not only this year, 
but for future years as well In making 
day-by-day decisions in labor relations 
matters it is most difficult to maintain 
consistently the long-term view. The pres- 
sure of expediency and the many social 
pressures of the organization all give rise 
to preoccupation with the short-term 
picture. 

Few in management will quarrel with 
the importance of this relationship of 
day-to-day labor relations to long-term 
profits. However, as an operating phi- 
losophy these generalizations are so 
broad as to be of slight value. A more 
detailed plan is needed. 


Five Objectives 


It is the author’s opinion that if the 
following five specific objectives can be 
achieved, those responsible for conduct- 
ing, labor relations for the enterprise will 
be making the best possible contribution 
to the over-all picture. These five objec- 
tives of management in conducting its 
labor relations will now be considered. 

1. To agree to nothing, either con- 
tractually or in practice, which would 
adversely affect relative costs to a 
marked degree. Your cost picture is cer- 
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tainly important. But costs are meaning- 
fully high or low not in relation to your 
past alone, but also in relation to your 
competitors’ costs, the direction of the 
economy as a whole, the status of your 
industry and your own profit and cash 
Thus, if make widgets 
and your manufacturing costs are $1.70 
per hundred, your costs are low, even if 
they have recently increased, if your 
competitors cannot manufacture widgets 
for less than $2.20 per hundred. Cer- 
tainly, modern management continually 
strives for lower operating costs but in 
considering any proposal or in analyzing 
any cost data, top management must also 
bear in mind the over-all picture. For 
example, a proposal to increase office 
salaries might be resisted by manage- 
ment on the grounds that to do so would 
“adversely affect costs to a marked de- 
gree.” Yet, if starting salaries in the 
organization were so low that only a 
marginal type of employee was attracted, 
higher starting salaries might well re- 
duce costs through lessened turnover of 
personnel and higher productivity per 
manhour as better people and better sat- 
isfied people put more ability and energy 
into their work. 


situation. you 


All too often it is assumed that prac- 
tices that “adversely affect costs to a 
marked degree” are solely the result of 
union demands. The fallacy underlying 
this concept can best be indicated by 
pointing out that firms whose employees 
are not represented by unions also are 
plagued by unreasonable and expensive 
practices. Indeed, poor judgment on man- 
agement’s part either in deciding to do 
the wrong thing or in failing to prevent 
a bad practice from taking hold is prob- 
ably a more significant source of high 
costs than are the demands of unions. 
Union monetary and “fringe” demands 
tend to be felt throughout the economy. 
Even unorganized concerns find it neces- 
sary to make comparable expenditures 
for their employees. Indeed, many un- 
organized firms, regardless of their mo- 
in the forefront in estab- 
lishing costly employee benefits, such as 


tivation, are 


pensions and paid holidays. 


Since, for the most part, such demands 
of unions tend to become general 
throughout most sections of the economy 
they have little long-range effect on the 
cost picture of most companies. However, 
it is important not to be among the first 
nor the last to adopt such innovations. 
To be among the first will tend to in- 
crease your costs before your competitors 
are affected. This may be important 
where competition is keen or profits 
slight. To be among the last may breed 
employee dissatisfactions which may also 
prove costly in the long run. 


2. To maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion. In other words to avoid strikes or 
stoppages, either during the life of a 
contract or as the result of the failure 
of the negotiators to reach agreement 
at the conclusion of an existing contract. 
Also to avoid “slowdowns” on the part of 
individual employees or groups of em- 
ployees. Only when uninterrupted pro- 
duction is assured can management plan 
realistically and operate profitably. 


3. To retain for management the right 
to make managerial decisions and to 
make them effective. Most unions recog- 
nize that management must manage. It is 
true that some union leaders have pub- 
licly stated that “management is not 


necessary,” that “the executives should 
be put to work sweeping out the shop,” 
etc. However, these isolated statements 
do not represent the viewpoints of the 
majority of union officials in this country 
today. The long heritage of the AFL 
philosophy continues to prevail for the 
most part. Management should pay more 
attention to labor’s actions and less at- 
tention to the organizing and _ political 
speeches of labor leaders. Frequently the 
same labor official who votes Republican 
and agrees that “management must man- 
age” will demand and fight for contract 
clauses which in practice will hamstring 
management. A few examples of such 
provisions will suffice. In one case during 
the war a contract stated that the dis- 
charge of any employee would be final 
if the union so agreed. Since the union 
never agreed on the discharge of any 
employee, regardless of the merits of the 
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case, discipline soon became non-exis- 
tant and production fell off sharply as 
eniployees discovered that they couldn’t 
be fired. It is fairly common in other 
contracts to find that the application 
of seniority, the scheduling of vacations, 
the starting time of shifts, length of 
working day and even where work shall 
be performed are effectively controlled 
by the union either directly or through a 
veto power granted in the contract. Also, 
some contracts in effect today even con- 
tain provisions that are illegal under 
state laws or the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act. 

Often, in negotiations, the union’s rep- 
resentatives appear to be friendly and 
reasonable people who assure you that 
a certain clause will “never cause any 
trouble.” “We'll work the details out be- 
tween us later” is frequently the soothing 
syrup ladled out. In practice, many prob- 
lems must be worked out between the 
parties as they arise. However, the terms 
and language of the agreement should 
never be so written as to hamstring man- 
agement in the performance of its legiti- 
mate functions. 

4. To have uniformly high productiv- 
ity per manhour. Obviously the level of 
productivity per manhour of the employ- 
ees of a company will vitally affect its 
costs and profits. However, all too fre- 
quently we think only of shop employees 
when considering productivity. Actually 
the pace and effectiveness of clerical em- 
ployees, staff technicians, professional 
and managerial people is of equal im- 
portance. High productivity is achieved 
by selecting basically qualified people 
in the first instance, training them thor- 
oughly, supervising them carefully, pro- 
viding incentives for their greater effort, 
and maintaining high esprit de corps. 
This applies to all levels throughout the 
organization, starting with the top execu- 
tives. Indeed, it is often at the operating 
executive level that the greatest damage 
to an organization is done as the result 
of improperly selected, trained and mo- 
tivated personnel. The executive nursing 
his private grievances costs the company 
more than does the lathe hand who is 
“sore” about some real or fancied com- 
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plaint. This is so because the executive's 
work is less directly measurable and par- 
ticularly because the consequences of his 
errors or omissions are more far-reach- 
ing. 

However, this general problem is not 
insurmountable. Many companies, by 
utilizing modern personnel management 
techniques, have made remarkable strides 
in the right direction. The most fruitful 
concept of personnel administration is 
that of utilizing a variety of techniques 
and skills to enable top management to 
secure high individual productivity 
throughout the organization. In concerns 
where this philosophy is practiced, per- 
sonnel work becomes a major function 
of the enterprise and the personnel de- 
partment is headed by an executive who 
is on parity with the executives in charge 
of sales, engineering, manufacturing and 
finance. The day of the “do gooder” per- 
sonnel manager, whose sole concept of 
his function was that of hiring and run- 
ning the company picnic, is past. 

5. To have generally satisfied employ- 
ees and to secure and maintain the re- 
spect and confidence of employees and 
their representatives. This objective is 
perhaps the most important, since all the 
others are dependent upon it. Surely, for 
the long pull, all else becomes somewhat 
meaningless if you can’t develop a work- 
force that is generally satisfied and one 
that has respect for and confidence in 
management. 

Actually, all employees from top to 
bottom want much the same things. Per- 
haps there are 10 major material and 
psychological needs that must be met. 
These are: 

1. Adequate compensation, in terms of 
amount 
Fair compensation, in terms of intra- 
and inter-company relationships 


Expectation of a reasonable continuity 
of employment 

Some measure of security against 
life’s major hazards, such as death, 
accidents, and sickness 
Good working conditions 
A chance to advance 
one’s status 

Personal recognition as an individual 


Fair, decent and understanding super- 
vision 


9 


and improve 
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9. A feeling that the organization one 
works for is achieving some useful 
purpose, is profitable and is well re- 
garded in the community. 

10. A feeling that one’s union is accepted 
by management 

Of course, certain individuals or 
groups may not have all these needs. 
Also, the emphasis that different groups 
and individuals will place on the differ- 
ent items will vary markedly. Yet, for the 
most part, these needs must be met if the 
concern is to have a generally satisfied 
working force. 

But more is also needed. The respect 
and confidence of those who represent 
the company must be there. Employees 
and their representatives deal with the 
company through various individuals in 
management. Thus these individuals tend 
to become “the company” in the minds 
of employees and union officials. The 
type of treatment they receive and the 
manner in which they receive it will tend 
to determine, in large part, their feelings 
toward the entire organization. The re- 
spect and confidence of men cannot be 
beught through wages, pensions or 
Christmas bonuses. Rather, fair, firm, 
decent treatment consistently applied is 
necessary. The day of the raucous “bull 
of the woods” type of supervisor or man- 
ager is long over, if indeed, it ever 
existed. 

To a certain extent the five principles 
discussed here are mutually incompat- 
able. In practice one must be balanced 
against another, with the goal of a long- 
term profitable enterprise always in 
sight. Thus, for example, if management 
always met every demand of unions and 
employees in contract and grievance 
negotiations there probably would never 
be any strikes or stoppages. However, 
before long management would also have 


lost the right to manage, and costs would 
be sky high. Yet, it is sometimes best 
for the long pull to grant one or more 
demands of the union and thus increase 
costs. Obviously, it is necessary to con- 
sider the degree to which costs would be 
affected, the precedents which would be 
established and which might later affect 
costs, the current and potential economic 
condition of the enterprise, the industry 
and the economy as a whole. Likewise, 
the long-range emotional effects of a 
strike must be given consideration. In 
some cases the best long-term interests 
of the organization might dictate that the 
company give in to the union and pre- 
vent a strike. In other cases it might well 
be best not to give in and to take the 
strike—conducting it if possible, on both 
sides, so that a minimum of ill feeling 
will be engendered. It cannot be said 
that a strike is always bad or good, or 
necessary or unnecessary. The circum- 
stances in each case are controlling and 
circumstances change from case to case. 
However, the basic principles and the 
basic philosophy outlined here should be 
a constant. The varying circumstances 
should be objectively weighed against 
these five principles in each case in de- 
termining a managerial course of action. 
The development of a sound philoso- 
phy to follow in handling labor relations 
is important, but is not of itself enough. 
Consistency is also important. Incon- 
sistency in managerial decisions affecting 
employees breeds dissatisfaction. Too of- 
ten we hear, “You did it for Joe, how 
about me? What am I—a second-class 
citizen?” By adopting a practical operat- 
ing philosophy and by consistently fol- 
lowing this philosophy management will 
have made significant forward strides in 
achieving worthwhile labor relations. 








AMA FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, October 2-4, at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 











The Changing Attitudes and Actions of 
Organized Labor 


E. H. VAN DELDEN 
New York University 


Now that industry is swinging back into war production, what will be organized 
labor’s role in the mobilization effort? Are there grounds for belief in the ulti- 
mate success of recent steps toward CIO-AFL unity? What, in the coming elec- 
tion year, is the outlook for labor’s political activity? These and other com- 


ponents of the labor picture—long-term as well as immediate—are brought into 


sharp focus in this timely article, adapted from a talk given at the recent Silver 


Bay Conference. 


AN OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC of the 
labor picture over the past two decades 
is that it has rarely been seen in a state 
of repose. Doubtless referred to as the 
labor movement because it is always ac- 
tive, it has seemed to observers to be 
constantly pushing out into new areas. 
Each year one or another problem has 
received emphasis in collective bargain- 
ing or in the legislative program. If 
unions could just secure recognition, we 
were told, there would no more need 
for strikes. Then, in quick succession, 
the cry has been for grievance machinery, 
compulsory collective bargaining, senior- 
ity, union security, wage increases, in- 
surance, pensions, and next year, ap- 
parently, the guaranteed annual wage. 

The expression “organized labor” us- 
ually calls to mind the large federations 
which develop the programs and speak 
on policy matters for component unions. 
Actually, these federations are themselves 
dominated by certain of the larger 
unions. Of the 200 national unions, the 
membership of the five largest comprises 
27 per cent of the total; the ten largest, 
42 per cent; and the 20 largest, 58 per 
cent. 

Competition seems to exist between 
the heads of the labor federations and 


large unions as to who can push the 
labor movement the fastest and farthest 
into new areas. In fact, there has long 
been speculation as to whether or not 
so-called labor leaders search their own 
minds for possible union objectives and 
then set about trying to “sell” the mem- 
bership on the idea or whether they first 
determine what the rank-and-file really 
want and then try to give it to them. 

If one accepts the first premise, then 
the attitudes and actions of organized 
labor are under the conscious direction 
and control of its leaders. This is the 
basis upon which the Taft-Hartley Act 
requires an anti-Communist oath from 
the officers of a union before it can enjoy 
the benefits of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Assuming the second situation, how- 
ever, a labor leader becomes merely a 
man who walked down the street one 
day, turned the corner, and found him- 
self at the head of a parade. By keeping 
ahead of the pace and occasionally glanc- 
ing back to make certain the parade it- 
self doesn’t turn off on a sidestreet, he is 
able to maintain the illusion of his guid- 
ing position. 

Regardless of which picture is cor- 
rect, the attitudes and actions of organ- 
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ized labor in the period ahead seem like- 
ly to affect management in at least 10 
important areas. 


1. Labor's Role in Mobilization 


It has been reported that labor spokes- 
men, in conferences with Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
W. Stuart Symington, have strongly 
urged their direct participation in the 
policy, planning, and operational divi- 
sions of government agencies concerned 
with mobilization. Their complaint is 
that the posts to which they were as- 
signed in World War II carried too much 
of an advisory status and their efforts 
were accordingly “ineffective.” 

The dangers of ‘delay and dispute 
where mobilization efforts depended upon 
labor-management collaboration in the 
making of final decisions resulted in 
the early abandonment of the co-director- 
ship method originally adopted in the 
Office of Production Management. With 
authority and responsibility for decision- 
making concentrated by necessity, and in 
most instances in the hands of men with 
management backgrounds, labor repre- 
sentatives found themselves 
frequently dissenting voice. 

Resolution 23 of the C.1.0. 1949 Con- 
vention reaffirmed the position of that 
union that industrial planning through 
industry councils must be instituted and 
extended to all key decisions of the basic 
and monopolistic industries. The Reuth- 
er program for industry 
disregarded during World 
recently he 
automobile 


cast as a 


councils was 
War Il. Just 
extended an invitation to 
manufacturers for a joint 
session to discuss industry problems. It 
is not at all unlikely that organized labor 
will press for a system of jointly admin- 
istered “authorities” in the present mob- 
ilization effort. If successful in such an 
attempted program, there would thereby 
be accomplished a drastic change in the 
present managerial system. 


2. Labor Unity 


Since the eight original unions split 
from the American Federation of Labor 


in 1935 to form the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, the labor move- 
ment in this country has been character- 
ized by intense competition. The Taft- 
Hartley Law caused union leaders to 
think in terms of combined political 
power. As a result, various overtures 
looking to such a possibility have been 
made recently, even though previous ef- 
forts to achieve organic unity or a com- 
mon program were unsuccessful. 

On April 4, 1950 the CIO Executive 
Committee authorized a letter to be sent 
to the AFL and independent unions pro- 
posing the formation of a committee with 
a double mandate—the coordination of 
efforts in the economic, legislative, and 
political spheres, and exploration of a 
basis for the organic unity of all Amer- 
ican labor. At the first meeting of this 
committee on July 25th, the AFL and 
CIO agreed to work together in the field 
of legislation and political action. The 
possibilities for further understandings 
seemed so favorable that the group con- 
stituted themselves a permanent AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee. 

In the words of the official report, 
“For the first time in the 13 years since 
labor peace has been the subject of dis- 
cussions by the two federations it was 
formally decided to cooperate at top 
levels on political questions.” ’ While the 
attainment of organic unity may take 
many months or even years, the achieve- 
ments of the present committee in its 
first meeting provide some grounds for 
belief in ultimate success. 


The attitude of organized labor gen- 
erally, now that the CIO has expelled 
the visible Communists, is distinctly fa- 


vorable toward unity. Effective action is 
likely to be slow, however, because of 
the difficult structural and personal prob- 
lems involved. 


3. Labor Stability 


Collective bargaining contracts of in- 
creasingly longer duration, of which the 
General Motors agreement is an out- 
standing example, are indicative of de- 
veloping stability in many individual re- 
lationships. Apparently, also, strong no- 
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strike clauses with arbitration as an out- 
let are becoming more common. The 
Building Trades Councils in several of 
the larger cities have recently signed 
such agreements for two- and three-year 
periods. A substantial number of the 
“fourth round” agreements provided for 
freedom from collective bargaining on 
pensions for five years and for regular 
labor contracts of two or two and a half 
years duration. 

There is additional evidence that in- 
dividual managements and labor unions 
are desirous of stability in labor rela- 
tions. The National Planning Association 
studies have shown what can be done. 
Arbitration has been adopted on a wide 
scale and there seems to be less tendency 
to strike first and talk afterwards. 

Strikes, in pursuit of policy objectives, 
however, are apparently still being called 
without hesitation. Pensions, jurisdic- 
tional rights, welfare funds, shorter 
hours, organizational efforts, the Commu- 
nist split, are all issues that have re- 
sulted in recent stoppages. Presumably 
strikes will continue to be used for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Nevertheless, when an individual con- 
tract is determined by a union to be 
relatively satisfactory “as is,” and a long- 
term agreement becomes a fact, there is 
a definite trend in the direction of sta- 
bility. The fact that the cost-of-living 
index has risen for the third consecutive 
month with all indications pointing to a 
continued inflationary movement will 
necessarily result in short-term agree- 
ments as regards wages but does not pre- 
clude a continuance of other contract 
terms. 


It will be interesting to observe wheth- 
er present long-term agreements remain 
acceptable to the parties throughout the 
entire period or whether pressure will be 
generated for changes in the interim. 
Also important as a trend indicator will 
be what happens when present long-term 
contracts expire. Will they be renewed 
for periods of equal or greater length or 
will there be a return to the customary 
year-to-year basis? 
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4. Political Activity 


It must be obvious to everyone by now 
that the government has assumed a per- 
manent place in the industrial relations 
picture. Organized labor is correspond- 
ingly political minded in its attitudes 
and actions and can be expected to be- 
come increasingly so in the future. 

Union officials have apparently reached 
the conclusion that economic gains 
achieved through collective bargaining 
can only be maintained and extended 
with the help of politicians. It is still 
not clear whether or not there is actually 
a so-called “labor vote” but the Political 
Action Committee and Labor’s League 
for Political Education can be expected 
to be active this fall on behalf of “friend- 
ly” candidates. Thoughts of a third party 
seem to have been entirely abandoned 
for the present in favor of remaining a 
major influence within the Democratic 
party. 

The Taft-Hartley Act will undoubted- 
ly remain the chief issue for the imme- 
diate present, but if prices continue to 
climb or business activity and employ- 
ment should move into a downturn, a 
vigorous program for broad public meas- 
ures to control prices or combat unem- 
ployment can be expected. 


5. Collective Bargaining 


The attitudes and actions of organized 
labor toward collective bargaining would 
indicate no discernible limit to the scope 
of subjects to be covered. Moreover, 
with government assistance over the past 
several years, there has been a trend 
toward the nationalization of labor nego- 
tiations with big industry by setting 
nationwide “patterns.” This is quite dif- 
ferent from multi-unit or industry-wide 
bargaining. Under “pattern” bargaining 
wages are based on what the industry 
leeder can afford to pay whereas in 
multi-unit bargaining the wage rate 
agreed upon is more likely to represent 
a compromise or median between what 
the most prosperous and the least pros- 
perous employers can afford. 
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The attitude of organized labor to- 
ward collective bargaining seems to be 
to win at any price. This is true despite 
the fact that the tactics followed could 
destroy collective bargaining itself and 
possibly result in the demise of many 
small businesses. Part of this attitude 
toward collective bargaining may stem 
from the fact that few labor leaders seem 
to have the wisdom or courage as yet 
to approach collective bargaining in other 
than a predatory manner. There are 
situations when the good of everyone 
concerned would seem to indicate the 
desirability of union representatives re- 
turning empty-handed from collective 
bargaining. While such a decision might 
be the most sensible one for a union 
officer to make, considering the long 
rauge viewpoint, present attitudes and 
actions seem to preclude the possibility 
of such an occurrence in the foreseeable 
future. 


6. Wages 


There appears to be no presently ac- 


cepted integrated philosophy relative to 
wages, prices, profits and productivity. 
JInion attitudes and actions regarding 
wages can be expected to continue a slow 
inflation with possibly a gradually in- 
creasing level of unemployment. 

At the present time, wages appear to 
be determined largely as the result of a 
power battle. Where the strength of each 
side is relatively the same, as between 
a national union and a large multi-plant 
company, the government apparently can 
be expected to throw its weight in favor 
of the union position. The settlement 
then becomes a “pattern” and hundreds 
of smaller companies, no match for the 
power of the national union, are forced 
to accept it as their own. 
this 
unions to 


Because of situation, one must 
continue to ask for 
wage increases and to be successful in 
pushing up worker money income. Since 
it is unlikely that technology can raise 
output sufficiently to absorb all this ad- 
ditional 


expect 


cost, a slow rise in prices can 
be expected over the years ahead. Where 


such increased prices may result in les- 


sened consumer demand, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect an eventual rise in 
unemployment. 


7. Hours 


The objective of organized labor on 
the question of hours of work is more 
leisure with the same income. The thir- 
ty-five hour week is now the official 
policy of the AFL and the CIO has indi- 
cated a program to bargain decreases in 
the workweek from 40 hours to 371% to 
361%4 to 35. The expressed objective is 
to provide better job security through 
increased employment opportunities. 


The AFL Executive Council issued the 


following statement last winter: 


It is not enough to secure reemployment 
of those now seeking work—new jobs 
must be created each year for the million 
annual newcomers to the labor force. To 
this end, the AFL should ofce more con- 
sider a renewal of its drive for the shorter 
standard workweek and workday through 
collective bargaining. 

Longer hours are required if we are 
to re-arm ourselves and Europe quickly. 
Overtime has become much more costly 
than during World War II because of 
liberalized contract provisions relating 
to penalty and premium payments. 
Doubletime and tripletime will naturally 
be inflationary and normally one could 
expect government controls which would 
require that longer hours be worked 
during the emergency at either no in- 
crease in pay or at straight times rates 
only. Organized labor will apparently re- 
sist any such anti-inflationary program if 
present attitudes and actions are any in- 
dication. Then when the present period 
of intensive production has subsided, it 
can be expected that there will be a drive 
for shorter work hours at the same level 
of earnings—the familiar cry to “main- 


tain take-home” heard in 1945 and 1946. 


8. Management Rights 


Organized labor’s attitude toward man- 
agement rights is best expressed by a 
statement made by James Carey of the 
CIO, “We are not prepared to accept 
management's prerogatives merely be- 
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cause they are time-honored.” The ex- 
ploration of management’s right to make 
decisions on certain production questions 
can be expected to continue. The pro- 
cedure of attrition is apparently to re- 
quest the right of notification on changes, 
then participation, and finally, the veto 
power. 


Changes in this direction will continue 
to be scattered unless there is a war 
emergency. Evidence of the attitude of 
organized labor can be seen in current 
demands for the joint administration of 
pension and welfare funds. Whether 
these and other demands spring from 
the ambitions of labor leaders, a gigan- 
tic labor inferiority complex, or from a 
sincere conviction of the need for worker 
participation in production problems is 
beside the point. The attitude exists and 
commensurate action will undoubtedly 
result. One has only to recall the think- 
ing as regards government seizure of 
facilities during a strike to realize this. 
In such situations, workers have been 
reluctant to return to work unless man- 
agement was also penalized by the loss 
of profits. This same attitude can be 
expected to result in immediate demands 
that management rights be restricted 
and profits controlled if manpower is 
allocated and wages frozen. 


9. Social Welfare 


There is a definite labor attitude in 
favor of social welfare action and con- 
tinued efforts by unions can be expected 
in this direction. The objective is partly 
to extend the gains made by collective 
bargaining and partly to identify labor’s 
interest with the public interest. Legisla- 
tion along the lines of health insurance, 
F.E.P.C., public housing, increased un- 
employment, old age and other social 
benefits will undoubtedly continue to re- 
ceive the endorsement and assistance of 
organized labor. 


Besides the government programs, pen- 
sions and other group benefits to be fur- 
nished by employers will continue to be 
kept in the center of the stage. Pressures 
will be built up for use whenever labor 
agreements can be opened for increases 
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in the several types of employer-furnish- 
ed social benefits. The end is not nearly 
in sight as regards this type of activity. 

In addition, unions will undoubtedly 
pursue social welfare programs of their 
own on an ever-widening scale—coopera- 
tives, housing projects, health clinics, 
scholarships for members and their chil- 
dren. 


10. Guaranteed Wages 


On May 28th of this year the United 
Automobile Workers-CIO announced the 
guaranteed annual wage as the next big 
objective of the union. According to 
Walter Reuther, the union will plan its 
strategy for a 12-month wage demand 
for the 1951 “round” of contract talks. 

The long period of relatively steady 
employment during and since the war 
has caused workers to think in terms of 
annual earnings. The “on and off” lay- 
offs resulting from material shortages 
and strikes in coal and other suppliers 
apparently caused a feeling of resent- 
ment. Even though the employer was 
not at fault, workers seemed to consider 
they were looked upon like water in a 
tap that could be turned on or off as 
needed. 

When “on and off” layoffs have re- 
sulted from production scheduling mis- 
takes, unions can be expected to want 
some part in that activity. Since this is 
unlikely to be granted readily, a demand 
for a wage guarantee seems inevitable. 
While it will take considerable time and 
some legislation to make employment 
stabilization measures even partially ef- 
fective, the attitudes and actions of or- 
ganized labor are strongly in favor of a 
12-month guaranteed wage. 


Conclusion 


Our analysis of the attitudes and ac- 
tivities of organized labor as represented 
by official policy and actions of the fed- 
erations and large unions has indicated 
very few changes of a fundamental na- 
ture. Organized labor has seemed to 
vacillate, to back up at times, to start 
over again in a slightly different direc- 
tiou, to swing right and to swing left, 
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but always it has seemed to know the 
general direction in which it has wanted 
to go. 

There have undoubtedly been great 
changes in individual situations at the 
plent and company level. Local union 
and management representatives have 
learned to respect one another and to 
live in relative peace. Employers no 
longer try to dissociate the rank-and-file 
from their leaders. Back-to-work move- 
ments have become increasingly rare. 
Few employers try to operate their plants 
during a strike and violence on the picket 
line has decreased as a result. 

The really hopeful sign in labor-man- 
agement relations, in my opinion, is the 
very great change in employer thinking 
and procedures that has taken place. 
Few seem to have given thought to the 
tremendous impact that unionization has 
upon the management of an enterprise. 
New methods of doing things become 
necessary—standardization of procedures 
and policies in all units to prevent whip- 
sawing, grievance handling by super- 
visors, a checkrein instituted upon dis- 
cipline, layoffs and discharges, the obli- 
gation to bargain collectively, and the 
necessity of new lines of communication. 


This mental flexibility of management 
has made possible the increasingly large 
number of examples of changed labor 
attitudes and actions on a local level. 
Whether equivalent change on the part 
of the large employer associations could 
have worked a similar miracle against 
the streamroller of national union poli- 
tics is extremely doubtful. 

The national leadership of organized 
labor brings to mind the story of the 
worker who every day would take a 
sandwich from his lunch bucket, bite 
into it, and then throw it irately on the 
floor and stamp upon it. After noticing 
this for several weeks, his foreman, who 
had been trained in all the best person- 
nel procedures, cautiously approached 
him and suggested that his wife try some 
other ingredients in his lunch. The work- 
er turned around angrily and shouted, 
“You leave my wife out of this! / make 
my own lunches.” 

The leaders of organized labor seem to 
know well enough what they want and 
this is reflected in their attitudes and 
actions. What they do not seem to know 
is whether what they want will be good 
for them or whether they will like what 
they get if and when they eventually 
get it. 


Extent of Sickness Benefits in Union Contracts 


IN A RECENT ANALYSIS OF more than two thousand collective bargaining agreements, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics found sickness or accident benefit clauses in 3 out 
of every 10 agreements. 


Of the 2,148 agreements analyzed, 678 carried provisions for non-occupational sick- 
ness and accident benefits. The costs of the necessary payments in four out of five 
of these contracts were to be borne entirely by the employer, whether under group 
insurance or some other type of plan. In most of the agreements detailing the amounts 
of benefit payments, individual payments were scaled to pay rates or weekly earnings, 
while the bulk of agreements calling for uniform payments, regardless of earnings, 
provided for payments of between $10 and $20 per week. 


Further details regarding the duration of benefit payments, exceptions to eligibility 
and other provisions are to be found in a new report, entitled Sickness and Accident 
Benefits in Union Contracts, copies of which are obtainable free from the New York 
Regional Office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York 





Getting Results from Employee 
Opinion Surveys 


GUY B. ARTHUR, JR.* 


Facts uncovered in employee opinion surveys are only as valuable as the man- 
agerial action they bring about. Here is a discussion of the methods companies 


are using to insure prompt and systematic application of survey findings. 


ONE CRITICISM of many personnel tech- 
niques, including opinion surveys, has 
been their intangible value and the lack 
of follow-through in applying the data 
they provide. The purpose of this article 
is to report some methods which have 
been found effective in making use of 
the information obtained through attitude 
surveys. No one or two of these will fit 
every situation, for experience shows that 
the techniques to be used must be tailor 
made—just as the questionnaires them- 
selves must be designed to fit individual 
problems. However, various combina- 
tions of the methods listed below have 
proved successful in many situations: 

1. Laying out a plan of action for the 
correction of matters needing attention. 
These items were all listed in the order 
in which they were to be handled. The 
names of the person or persons delegated 
to take necessary action were listed after 
each item. The dates on which such 
action was to be completed were also 
shown after each item. The president 
then followed the chart and saw that 
each item was crossed off as nearly on 
schedule as_ possible. 

2. Regular weekly meetings of top 
management personnel for the purpose of 
discussing each subject needing attention, 
as shown by the survey. All matters re- 
quiring action were delegated to the 
proper person. Reports of accomplish- 
ments were given to top management at 
the next weekly meeting. 

3. Regular meetings of all executive 
and supervisory personnel at which the 


* President, Management Evaluation Services, 
Inc., Toccoa, Georgia. 


survey results were discussed. After 
agreeing as to what should be done each 
man was asked to see that action was 
taken. 

4. Regular supervisory conferences on 
each subject needing attention as shown 
by the survey findings. Typical of the 
subjects covered are the following sub- 
jects scheduled for conference in one 
plant: 

a. How to explain benefit plans. 

b. Explaining changes in work assign- 
ments. 

The handling of grievances. 

d. The importance of security. 

e. Promotion policies. 

f. Discipline. 

g. Favoritism. 

h. Cooperation. 

5. Having each division manager or 
superintendent sit down with each sub- 
ordinate supervisor every month to dis- 
cuss ways of improving the subordinate’s 
weaknesses, as shown by the survey. The 
division manager or _ superintendent 
should give the subordinate the benefit 
of his and others’ experiences with simi- 
lar problems. Under such a plan, the 
division managers and superintendents 
would also exchange views on their sub- 
ordinates’ problems at each meeting. 
This enables the division managers and 
superintendents to take new ideas back 
to their subordinates month after month. 

6. Holding panel meetings for all su- 
pervisory employees, at which the super- 
visors may ask questions of the panel 
members. Each meeting would cover a 
different subject. Preliminary remarks by 
the panel members would be designed 
to stir up thinking and to provoke ques- 
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tions from the audience. Some subjects 
covered by this method in one plant are: 
Favoritism. 
Communications 
Crievances. 
Discipline. 
Beneht plans. 

7. Calling employees in to learn why 
they think fellow-employees an- 
swered certain questions the way they 
did. This has enabled top management 
to get to the bottom of many things not 
evidenced by mere statistics on survey 
findings. Employees have freely volun- 
teered their comments as to why others 
answered survey questions as they had. 

8. A frank discussion of the over-all 
results of the survey by a member of top 
management before the employees. This 
has been done in series of meetings with 
all employees. The president has com- 
mented on the survey findings and has 
discussed what will be done about mat- 
ters needing correction. 

9. The method as above but 
handled through a series of articles in 
the company’s house organ. The articles 
were written by the president and execu- 
tive vice president in one case. 


their 


same 


10. Counseling of supervisors by the 
personnel director regarding the super- 
visors’ shortcomings as evidenced by the 
survey. This has been done at the request 
of division managers for those depart- 
ment heads who requested counseling 
with the personnel director. 

ll. Taking immediate action on many 
small complaints registered. Employees 
may indicate, for example that they need 
water fans, 
other miscellaneous 


coolers, mirrors, tools, or 


items. The idea is 


to do something at once to show employ- 
ees you are taking action on their sug- 
gestions. This builds their confidence in 


top management and assures 
operation in future surveys. 
12. Analyzing the survey findings to 


determine which supervisors need train- 


their co- 


ing on what subjects. Then setting up a 
conference on each subject, to be attend- 
ed only by those who need training on 
the specific material to be covered. This 
has many advantages over the usual 
supervisory conferences. Each man pres- 
ent knows, from the survey findings, that 


he clearly needs to improve in some 
specific phase of his job performance or 
human relations. As a result, he gets a 
lot more out of the meeting than one in 
which the leader seems to be talking 
about “somebody else’s problems.” Some 
excellent habit-pattern changes on the 
part of certain supervisors have been 
known to follow such training sessions. 


Other Applications of Survey Findings 


Many other things have been done as 
a result of survey findings. In some cases, 
it has even been found that the organiza- 
tion structure was in need of change. 
Corrections in these cases have proved 
the soundness of the survey findings. 
These have usually arisen as a result of 
special surveys among management em- 
ployees. 

Frequently management has found it 
necessary to review the entire communi- 
cation program upon finding that em- 
ployees were not understanding the com- 
pany’s plans and programs. After a re- 
vision of editorial policy, in one company, 
a follow-up survey showed a marked im- 
provement in understanding. In another 
case, a special survey was conducted to 
determine the degree of effectiveness of 
the company’s seven media of communi- 
cation. These included letters to employ- 
ees’ homes, bulletin boards, house organs, 
supervisory talks, use of local papers, 
ana the radio. The company is now con- 
centrating on two media which it found 
will do the best job of employee com- 
munication. 

There is much evidence that many of 
the worthwhile programs management 
sponsors are not understood by employ- 
ees. Typical of these are benefit plans, 
job evaluation, and merit rating. More- 
over, it is generally recognized that em- 
ployees are eager for a lot more informa- 
tion about their company than is being 
given to them. 

Facts about employee opinions and at- 
titudes are of value only if they can be 
used to correct whatever conditions may 
be keeping employees from doing their 
best. These experiences of other com- 
panies should suggest methods for chart- 
ing a course of appropriate action and 
thus getting better results from surveys. 





Personnel Practices as Related to 
Company Size 


A Study of Collective Bargaining Patterns 


HUBBARD C. CAPES, Associate Manager 


Associated Industries of Cleveland 


The extent of union organizing efforts and the vigor with which various union 
demands are pursued relate directly to company size. Here are the results of a 
survey of personnel practices in effect in the Cleveland area and their variations 
among four company size groups. Because the industrial community studied 


is a typical one and mirrors in miniature country-wide trends, this article should 


be of special interest to all who are concerned with personnel policymaking and 


collective bargaining. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION and the labor-management rela- 
tionship in industry have a tremendous 
impact on modern America’s mechanized 
society. Sumner Slichter of 
University has labeled economy 
“laboristic,” and his appellation is 
highly descriptive. But labor-management 
problems, though they may be basically 
similar throughout all industry if con- 
sidered only from the standpoint of the 
general, are decidedly different in the 
specific. And the layman’s ideas on the 
subject are usually gathered from the 
actions of Big Labor and the large multi- 
unit corporations with which it deals. 
For instance when non-contributory pen- 
sions were granted in the automotive 
and steel industries during the latter part 
of 1949 the tendency of the public was 
to believe that these formulae, with 
variations, of course, would soon be ap- 
plied by manufacturers and unions every- 
where; that pensions would become 
standard practice, and in short order. 
This is not the case. 

Naturally the industrial relations de- 
cision of a large company has its effect 
ou the industrial relations policies of all 


Harvard 
our 


employers. But the effect loses its force 
almost in direct proportion to the size of 
the individual firm. If a trite example 
may be used, consider the pension issue 
as a stone tossed in the middle of a 
lake. To carry the example further think 
of the water in the immediate area as 
companies of the same size and in the 
approximate financial position as the one 
that dropped the pension stone. These 
companies feel the full force of the 
blow, but as the ripple widens its power 
diminishes, and by the time it reaches the 
shore, where the little companies are, 
it is almost spent. In other words what 
may be a pension demand on a company 
that can afford it, is perhaps com- 
promised to hospitalization at a small 
plant. 


The Survey 


Every year The Associated Industries 
of Cleveland conducts a survey on the 
personnel practices and industrial rela- 
tion policies of employers in the city 
and its surroundings. The information 
gathered enables AIC to keep close tabs 
on trends and developments in the prac- 
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tices of local manufacturers. In the con- 
duct of collective bargaining, data of this 
kind are all-important for, although the 
union approach to negotiation is funda- 
mentally the regardless of com- 
pany size, the pressure to secure the 
various 


same 
concessions from management 
usually covered in the contract differs 
widely. And the executive who repre- 
sents a management employing, say, 250 
persons should have an intimate know- 
ledge of what other companies of the 
same size, and in the same industry, are 
doing about vacations, holidays, pensions, 
insurance, and the like. 

The industrial workforce of the city 
of Cleveland is estimated at about 190,- 
000 men and women. AIC’s survey for 
1°50 covers 139,545 of them or about 
74 per cent—certainly comprehensive 
enough to be almost completely accurate. 
And because the industry of Cleveland is 
so diversified, and because no union has 
more than usual influence, the study has 
significance. For it reflects to a de- 
gree general industrial practices and 
customs of companies everywhere. So 
an examination of the personnel and 
labor relations policies that are normally 
covered in the contract between an em- 
ployer and the bargaining unit of his 
hourly people is informative; especially 
if it is done on the basis of company 
size. For the problems that management 
faces in a plant of more than 1,000 per- 
sons are different in many respects from 
those of the small job shop. 

In the preparation of this analysis the 
companies surveyed were divided into 


four classifications: those employing less 
than 


100 people; those employing be- 
tween 100-499 people; those employing 
between 500-999 people; and finally those 
whose employees numbered more than 
1.000. All told, 369 companies reported, 
and they include, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the important manufac- 
turers in the city. 


Company Size a Key Factor 


Union organization and union ap- 


proach to collective bargaining matters 


are based directly on company size. 


The business agent is a business man. 
The time he has to allot to a plant that 
has 1,000 employees is considerably more 
than the hours he can apportion to one 
where he has only 50 or so dues-paying 
constituents. Moreover, he is a realist. 
He knows approximately what each com- 
pany he negotiates with is financially 
capable of doing; and he does not waste 
his time on an economically impossible 
demand at a small plant unless it is for 
the purpose of bargaining, or because 
political necessity forces him to take an 
arbitrary stand. That, in a nutshell, is 
the reason that large and medium large 
companies have difficulty in maintaining 
an unorganized shop. The dollar plum 
is there for the picking, and such com- 
panies offer a continual challenge to the 
labor organizer seeking to win friends 
and influence people. As a matter of fact, 
if a big plant remains non-union for 
any length of time, labor considers it 
a threat to its community operations and 
will pull out all stops to bring it into 
the fold. Yes, the business agent works 
from the top down, and the pressure on 
companies of any size is constant. 

The small employer, on the other hand, 
must face only occasional organizational 
activity. He runs his company on an 
informal basis as far as personnel rela- 
tions are concerned, and may have close 
friendships with his people, making him 
a tough nut to crack. The union might 
endeavor to bring him in when time 
hangs heavy on its hands, but protracted 
effort to do this is simply not worth the 
candle. This may be seen from AIC’s 
study which shows that 76 of the 201 
companies of less than 100 employees 
have no union in their shops; 
centagewise, almost 38 per cent. 

As the size of companies increases, 
the likelihood that they will be organized 
also increases. (See Figure I.) 

In the Personnel Practice Survey on 
which this article is based some 75 
policies applying to the personnel of 
industry or to the labor-management 
reletionship are reported, and from them, 
for this study, are taken those practices 
that play a major part in collective 
bargaining talks. This permits an exami- 


or per- 
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nation of them from the standpoint of 
their variation according to company 
size, and the findings may be helpful 
to the industrial relations executive re- 
sponsible for the contract negotiations 
of his firm. It was necessary, due to 
space limitation, to omit some of the 
prectices covered in the original sur- 
vey that do play a part in contract talks. 
And it should also be pointed out that 
the policies reviewed will be in alpha- 
betical sequence, rather than on the 
basis of their relative importance. 


The Checkoff 


Organized labor to insure its financial 
security insists, wherever it can, on the 
checkoff of union dues. This puts the 
burden of collection directly on the em- 
ployer, and eliminates what may be a 
headache to the treasurer of the local. 
It assures the union a steady income with- 
out the necessity of having to resell each 
member every time a month rolls around. 


Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, employees must sign an authoriza- 
tion before a company can deduct dues 


from their wages. This has perhaps 
weakened the union position to some 
extent, for the member has more free- 
dom in deciding for himself whether or 
not his money is well invested. Because 
the greatest number of non-union shops 
are found among employers giving work 
to 500 or less people, it follows that 
the checkoff occurs less frequently in 
firms of this size. (See Figure II.) 
From this graph it may be seen that 
the checkoff is a form of union security 
that is almost standard practice among 
large employees, but with the small 
plant this is decidedly not the case. 


Call-in Pay 
What has been said of the checkoff 


applies to call-in pay. Large industry is 
highly organized, both from an employee 
and management point of view. Pro- 
cedures are formalized, and planning 
is long-range. The possibility of em- 
ployees being called to work, and then 
sent home because none exists, is ex- 
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tremely limited. At smaller companies 
operations are at times on a day-to-day 
asis. Management on occasions honestly 
does not know whether every employee 
will work on a given day; it may be 
literally contingent on the arrival of an 
order. And, as has been noted, there is 
an excellent chance that the shop is 
unorganized; hence the pressure for call- 
in pay from the union source is elimi- 
nated. So, again, practice varies accord- 
ing to company size. (See Figure III.) 

It is interesting to remark that with 
firms of less than 100 people the prac- 
tice, where call-in pay is given, is to 
allow 2 hours; 4 hours is customary with 
companies in the other three brackets. 


Clean-Up Time 


Since the war there has been a grow- 
ing trend in industry toward allowing 
employees a certain amount of time to 
wash up after work. There is no great 
difference between the practice of large 
companies and small in this respect. 
The general idea seems to be that the 
employees are going to wash up on com- 
pany time anyway, and so it may as well 
be permitted officially. AIC’s report 
shows that practically all the companies 
reporting state that they permit a five- 
minute wash-up period, and that it is 
granted to all employees. 


Contract Terminations 


Since VJ-Day organized labor has 
found it profitable to operate under short- 
term contracts. With the cost of living 
on the rise, many agreements were 
hitched to the high-flying dollar. Man- 
agement, too, was satisfied with this 
arrangement. It did not want to be in- 
volved in a long-term commitment, and 
perhaps be caught short in the event 
of an unexpected slide-off in business. 
Of course the good horse “Cost of Liv- 
ing” is a trifle spavined today, and unions 
are climbing off the nag that served 
them so well during the boom years. 
But still the usual contract the com- 
pany in this area signs has a year’s 
life. And it probably contains an auto- 
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matic continuing clause which provides 
that either party on 60 days’ notice prior 
to termination can reopen negotiations. 
This is generally true of all contracts 
regardless of the size of the firms they 
cover. 


Grievance Time 


One of the most important clauses in 
any labor-management agreement is the 
one that defines the grievance procedure. 
If loosely drawn or ambiguously stated, it 
can be a severe handicap to management. 
Of course the first steps of the grievance 
procedure are within the company. 
Usually no question of payment for the 
employee’s time arises. But when a 
grievance becomes serious, and perhaps 
is taken to arbitration, company policy 
on payment to the aggrieved employee 
ditlers. The majority of companies em- 
ploying 1,000 or more persons report 
that in situations of this kind they pay 
only if the meeting is called by manage- 
ment. On the other hand, most firms in 
the other three categories say they pay 
for all time spent in adjusting such dis- 
putes. The reason for this variation is 
obvious. Big companies must deal with 
large, possibly unwieldy, committees. A 
great deal of time may be consumed in 
settling the dispute. Management must 
therefore have the prerogative of deter- 
mining how much of the cost for such 
an affair it must shoulder. And, too, 
companies of this size are generally in 
a better position economically to resist 
union efforts to require them to pay for 
all grievance time. 


Holidays 


The granting of six paid holidays is 
standard practice for companies of all 
sizes that deal with unions. Of the 369 
companies reporting in the survey, 239 
follow this custom; 95 replied that they 
granted no holidays, but the majority of 


these firms employed less than 100 
people, and operate on a thin margin of 
profit. A few employers varied from the 
standard, with eight giving more than 
six holidays; the remainder were divided 
between one, three and five. The average 
eligibility requirement in all groups is 
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that the employee must work the day 
betore and the day after the holiday, 
and that it must fall on a regularly 
scheduled working day. 


Insurance 


Since the settlement in the automotive 
and steel industries last fall, American 
labor has placed more than usual empha- 
sis on employee group insurance. The 
question is coming up in almost all of 
the contracts in which AIC negotiators 
are currently engaged. For one thing it is 
an acceptable compromise where a pen- 
sion plan is economically out of the 
question. 

The type of insurance program a com- 
pany has is governed almost completely 
by its size and financial ability to pay. lt 
follows therefore that the employees of 
small companies have less chance of 
being covered by an insurance plan 
than those working for a big manufac- 
turer. But an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of firms in all groups have instituted 
insurance programs for their employees, 
and at companies of more than 500 per- 
sons it is almost standard policy. (See 
Figure IV.) 


Generally speaking, all plans in each 
size group of companies are contributory, 
but unions are making a determined 
effort to force management to assume full 
responsibility for cost. How much suc- 
cess they will have cannot yet be 
measured. 


What does the average insurance pro- 
gram provide for the employee? That, 
tov, depends on the size of the company. 
Employee “A” working for a plant of less 
than 100 persons if he enjoys insurance 
protection, can expect $1,000 in life in- 
surance; sickness and accident benefits 
for 13 weeks; a surgical maximum of 
$150, and hospitalization for 31 days. The 
benefits to Employee “B”, whose job is 
in a plant of from 100 to 500 people, are 
about the same. Neither is covered by a 
pension plan. But Employees “C” and 
“DPD”, in companies having more than 500 
workers, may get up to $2,000 in life 
insurance, and a surgical maximum of 
$200, although the standard even in these 
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cases is $150. Naturally hospitalization 
and sickness and accident benefits are 
similar in all company size groups. 


Jury Duty 


A matter that is now frequently 
brought up in collective bargaining talks 
is the question of pay for employees who 
serve on juries. Management generally 
follows the policy of arranging for time 
off without pay. Only seven companies 
of the 369 surveyed give full pay to em- 
ployees for time thus spent. Forty-seven 
firms make up the difference in earnings. 
In nearly every case, companies that have 
adopted these latter two practices are 
those employing more than 500 persons. 


Loyoffs 


It is interesting to note that on the 
question of layoffs the policy that 
seniority alone prevails increases in fre- 
quency in direct proportion to company 


size. This is another example of the bar- 
gaining power of organized labor in large 
plants. Job security is a primary union 
objective, and procedures are naturally 
more formalized and standardized with 
the big manufacturer. Despite this, the 
majority of companies in all size groups 
report that in layoffs seniority and 
ability are determining factors, and that 
a layoff is not considered permanent until 
a year has elapsed. As for recall, em- 
ployees in plants of less than 100 persons 
must return to work within two days 
after receiving notice in most cases, while 
the personnel of plants in the other three 
size groups are given three days leeway. 


Leave of Absence 


As in the case of jury duty, AIC’s sur- 
vey reveals that on the matter of em- 
ployee leave of absence, companies of 
all sizes take the position generally that 
management must decide on the merits 
of the individual] case. In a few contracts 
between firms and unions there are 
clauses which state that leave of absence 
will be granted for reasonable cause. 
This is the exception rather than the rule, 
and even in these instances the company 


has the final say on what is “reasonable 
cause.”” When such a provision is written 
in the contract, the employer is likely to 
be a large one. 

While considering the problem of 
leaves of absence it might be mentioned 
that since the war the armed forces have 
exerted considerable influence on indus- 
try to allow employees to take military 
leaves. The effect of this effort has been 
evident in bargaining talks. But the vast 
majority of companies follow this policy: 
A leave of absence without pay is given 
to an employee for military training, and 
in the few cases where wages are con- 
tinued, the employer merely makes up 
the difference between Army pay and 
the individual’s regular rate. The firms 
that have adopted this policy are among 
the larger ones, as a general rule. 


No-Strike Provisions 


One of the most salutory effects of the 
Taft-Hartley Law is that it has im- 
pressed some sense of responsibility on 
union leadership. A labor organization 
must treat the agreement that it signs 
with at least a degree of respect for it 
must answer for “wildcat strikes” or 
unauthorized work stoppages. This is 
apparent from the fact that although 
most contracts between unions and em- 
ployers in this area are silent on the 
matter of “no-strike” provisions, busi- 
ness agents have been attempting to 
omit reference to strikes in the agree- 
ments they sign in order to avoid possible 
liabilities under Taft-Hartley. They have 
met with some success. Several of the 
large companies in the community re- 
port that they have negotiated a “no- 
strike” clause in their contracts but the 
vast majority of manufacturers, regard- 
less of size, informed AIC that unions 
are held fully accountable for any strike 
in violation of their agreements. 


Overtime 


There is little difference in the practice 
of Cleveland companies on the payment 
of overtime. The vast majority of firms 
of all sizes pay time and a half for work 
over 40 hours; time and a half for Satur- 
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day work; and double time for Sunday 
and holidays worked. There have been 
a few instances where the union has tried 
to pick up double time for hours worked 
ove: 10 or 12 in a day, but this has 
been confined to small companies. For 
the most part, such attempts have met 
with little success. 


Pensions 


It is too early yet to comment on the 
impact of the Bethlehem and Ford settle- 
ments on the pensions policies of indus- 
try in general here in Cleveland. Cer- 
tainly there has been no break-through 
on the pension line at small and medium 
sived companies to date. Many large 
corporations have had pension plans in 
existence for a number of years, and at 
this writing AIC knows but four com- 
panies that have installed pension plans 
as the result of collective bargaining in 
the last six months. Of the 369 companies 
surveyed, 230 have no pension plan at 
all. Only 37 


companies have programs 


for which they are entirely responsible 
for the cost. The remainder of the exist- 
ing plans are contributory. 


Probationary Periods and Promotions 


The new employee is not covered by 
the company-union contract, most com- 
panies in all size groups report. Thirty 
days is the most frequently encountered 
probationary period, but again there is 


by company size. 


no pattern 
On the matter of promotion, the ma- 
jority of large companies reply that it 


based equally on seniority and ability: 


1s 
whereas at companies of 500 or fewer 
people ability alone is the usual standard. 
Again this may be attributed to the fact 
that there is less union on the 
smaller employee on matters of this kind. 
Few « found that used 
as a means to fill positions 
of greater responsibility. Those that fol- 

among the larger 
employers. In almost all cases companies 


stated that if a promoted employee found 


pressure 
ompanies were 


“job posting” 


low this practice are 


it impossible to carry out the duties of 
his new assignment 


his former job 


he was returned to 


Rest Periods 


During the war when hours were long 
and work was heavy, hurry! hurry! 
hurry! was the rule of the day. To ease 
the strain a bit, some managements 
adopted the policy of granting morning 
and afternoon rest periods, sometimes 
both. However, this custom has been 
largely abandoned with the return of the 
normal workday. In fact, 161 of the 
369 companies covered in AIC’s survey 
grant no rest period at all. An additional 
51 give it only to female employees. Of 
the 86 firms that allow breaks in the 
production day, most are large employers. 
The atmosphere in the small plant is 
more relaxed, and there is less need 
for a formal rest period. 


Seniority 


Seniority, and sound rules governing 
it, are important to the efficient operation 
of a plant. Though most companies re- 
port that they promote on the basis of 
seniority and ability, or ability alone, 
for jobs on the same level seniority is 
the controlling factor in layoffs. And 
plant-wide seniority is the usual custom 

not departmental. There is no dis- 
cernible pattern on this question insofar 
as company size is concerned. 


Severance Pay 


“No!” and in capital letters, was the 
answer most companies of all sizes gave 
to the question, “Do you give severance 
pay?” In unemployment in- 
surance which industry largely finances, 
this is understandable. Some companies 
do grant a terminated employee his ac- 
umulated vacation time, but 


policy is infrequently found. 


view of 


such a 


Vacations 


Finally comes the review of vacation 
policies. The standard practice for com- 
panies in each size group is to give one 
two weeks for five 
\ minority of companies in each 
classification report that they give a 
3-week vacation to men and women of 
leng service—usually 15 


week for one year; 


years. 


years. Unions 
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have been attempting to get companies 
to reduce the time requirement for three- 
week vacations to 10 years seniority, and 
for two weeks to two years in these cases. 
But because employers having such a 
policy are ahead of the field, little pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. 


Patterns For Four Size Groups 


If you are an executive having the 
responsibility of rep..senting your firm 
in collective bargaining the aggressive- 
ness with which the business agent will 
press the several issues outlined here will 
vary. In some cases you will get a break; 
in others the heat will definitely be on. 
Here are thumbnail profiles of the in- 
dustrial relations policies of companies 
in the four size groups discussed, and 
they will perhaps bring your particular 
picture into sharper focus. 


Companies with 100 or fewer employ- 
ees. It is almost two to one that your 
shop is organized. If so, there is about 
one chance in three that you have a 
checkof svstem and give two hours call- 
in pay to employees. You allow a 5-min- 
ute clean-up period to all personnel; and 
your contract runs from year to year, 
with an automatic renewal clause. 
Termination date is usually April or 
May. You pay for all time spent on 
grievances in plant or at meetings, and 
the odds that you give six paid holidays 
are better than two and a half to one. 
It is even money that you have an in- 
surance program of some kind, but pen- 
sions? No! As for pay for jury duty, 
if you give it you are in a minority of 
1 in 3. You lay off on the basis of 
seniority and ability. Leaves of absence 
are granted at your discretion, and mili- 
tary leave is given, but without pav. Your 
contract is silent on the “no strike” pro- 
vision, and you pay time and a half for 
more than 40 hours work in a week. Your 
probationary period is 30 days, and you 
promote on the basis of merit alone. 
Chances are that you do not give a rest 
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period, and seniority in your company 
is plant-wide. You do not give severance 
pay, and your vacation schedule is one 
week for one year; two weeks for five. 


Companies with 100-499 employees. 
The odds are four to one that you have 
a union in your shop. But your person- 
nel practices are similar to those of com- 
panies in the first classification except in 
these respects: Probably you check off 
union dues; and on overtime it is almost 
50-50 that you pay time and a half for 
Saturday and double time for Sunday, 
regardless of the number of hours work- 
ed in the week. You give four hours 
call-in pay instead of two; and three 
out of four companies in your category 
give six paid holidays. The chance in- 
creases that you will have an insurance 
program, but still no pensions. And your 
vacation schedule is the same as that 
of the smaller companies. The only dif- 
ference is that the pressure to give vaca- 
tions is greater on you than on them. 


Companies with 500-999 employees. 
Only 18 per cent of the companies in 
your size group are unorganized, and 
two-thirds of them have a checkoff sys- 
tem. It is almost certain that you give 
six paid holidays, and have a one-week- 
for-one-year, two-weeks-for-5-years vaca- 
tion program. Eighty-nine per cent of 
the firms in your size group give insur- 
ance, and you have heard pension talk 
in your negotiation meetings—in fact, 
one out of three companies in your classi- 
fication have some sort of retirement ar- 
rangement for superannuated employees. 
You promote on seniority and ability, 
but lay off more on the basis of seniority, 


Companies with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees. Nine out of every 10 companies 
in your size group have organized shops. 
And there is a 96 per cent chance that 
you have an insurance program; 50-50 
thal you give pensions of some kind. You 
pay for grievance time in the last steps 
only if you call the meeting. And pro- 
motion is based on seniority and ability. 





Speech and Conference Leadership 
Training in American Industry 
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“Mend your speech a little, lest you mar your fortunes” would seem to be an 
oft-made personal resolution of many executives and supervisors, for they indi- 
cate in several surveys that public speaking is one of the subjects in which they 
most lack and could best use training. Industry, as the author points out, is in 
an excellent position to meet this need and to benefit directly from the improved 


communication which is certain to result. 


AMERICAN 


leaders 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
have much con- 
cerned over the problem of human and 
industrial relations. They have in turn 
recognized that a vital key to the im- 
provement of relations within their or- 
ganizations is communication, 
This recognition is voiced forcefully and 
significantly by business executives, 
sonnel industrial relations 
leaders, and others in 
responsible positions. It takes form both 
in the indication of 


AND 


become very 


effective 


per- 
managers, 
directors, union 
better 
ability to communicate and in the train- 
ing, being done to achieve this ability. 
Anc the channels and 
methods for conveying information, deter- 


needs for 


communication 


mining policy, solving production prob- 
lems, and labor-management 
issues are dominantly oral, extending 
from executive, through supervisor, to 
worker, and back up the line.! One 
recently described the foreman 
as the central cog in the channel, observ- 
ing that, “As a key member of modern 
scientific management, the foreman’s 
chief task is to serve as a communications 
center.’”2 


resolving 


writer 
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This article will attempt to draw to- 
gether some of the evidences of the in- 
terest, need and current practices in 
speech training in American industry and 
business and to indicate a general plan 
for conducting a program of 
speech development. 


effective 
A survey by the 
writer and several other surveys and 
studies form the basis of the conclusions 
and data presented. 

Due to wide variations in type, size, 
and management policies of organiza- 
tions, it is very difficult to get a valid 
cross-section of all industry and business. 
The survey reported here was directed 
largely to establishments which have 
progressive personnel policies and em- 
ploy a considerable number of people. 
Complete and general conclusions with 
regard to all American industry cannot 
therefore be drawn from the results. 
However, they do show a trend within a 
large segment of our commercial life 
which is challenging and significant. 

Questionnaires were sent to 322 indus- 
tries, department stores, and others em- 
ploying a total of about 3,000,000 per- 
sons. Almost 70 per cent replied—itself 
an important indication of interest in 
this area of training. Of those replying, 
over 75 per cent indicated that they had 
some kind of training program in opera- 
tion for supervisors. The fact that super- 
visory training in industry has almost 
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doubled in the past 10 years is an im- 
portant factor in speech training, for 
most of the training in this area seems 
aimed at supervisory and management 
personnel. 


The Need for Training 


In response to the question regarding 
the need for training in general speech, 
public speaking, conference leadership, 
conference participation, and human re- 
lations, both the figures and the state- 
ments reflect a widespread need. About 
76 per cent said training in general 
speech and public speaking was needed; 
about 82 per cent that training in con- 
ference leadership and participation was 
needed; and over 90 per cent indicated 
a need for training in human relations. 
This would, of course, strengthen the 
generally accepted premise that improve- 
ment in human relations is the dominant 
objective and that speech and _ con- 
ference ability are important tools for 
attaining this objective. 

The following are‘some typical state- 
ments: 

There is a deficiency in this field which 

can only be met by more and adequate 

training. (A large steel industry) 

There is a dearth of effective spokesmen 

for American business and industry. (A 

national management association) 

Well trained conference leaders are as 

essential to a prosperous America as new 

materials, new inventions, better labor 
relations, or any single factor affecting 


industry today. (A management consult- 
ant) 


Is training in effective speech needed? 
Indeed! (A large corporation) 


Current Training Practices 


An attempt was also made to find 
out the amount of training being con- 
ducted and for what personnel. This 
was indicated by the 206 replying, among 
the various subjects, as follows: 71 per 
cent said they were conducting some 
form of human relations training; 40 
per cent are conducting training in effec- 
tive speech or public speaking; and 49 
® Studies in Personnel Policy Number 86, National 


ae Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1947. 
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per cent in conference leadership and 
participation. Most of this training in 
industrial and business organizations 
(about 90 per cent) is in-service, within 
the organization, and on company time. 
Company training staffs or other person- 
nel are conducting the training. In the 
case of training in public speaking, this 
dreps to about 75 per cent being con- 
ducted within the company. The other 
10 to 25 per cent is done by outside 
services such as consultants, college and 
universities and others. 

Regarding the question, “For what 
personnel is the training given?” the 
replies can best be shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Approximate Distribution of Type 
of Personnel Receiving Training 


Manage- 
ment and 
Super- 

Subject visory Sales Other 
Human Relations... 90% 3% 7% 
Effective Speech .. 75% 20% 5% 
Conference Leader- 

ship and Partic- 
ipation 92% 1% 7% 


There is some evidence that executive 
levels of management are interested in 
toking training in effective speech and 
conference leadership. Most of the train- 
ing is given to middle and lower manage- 
ment (first-line supervisors). As shown 
in the table, sales personnel receive a 
greater amount of training in effective 
speech. The interest and emphasis in 
speech training for salesmen is growing 
rapidly, concurrent with the increasingly 
competitive market for goods. In what 
has been called the “world’s Jargest 
school] for salesmen,” the City College of 
New York Sales Training Unit includes 
a 40-hour course in speech training in 
its intensive 15-week training course. 


Some examples of outstanding pro- 
grams of training in speech and con- 
ference work are to be found in such 
organizations as General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Erie Railroad, Johnson & Johnson, 
Standard Oil Company, SKF Industries, 
Owens-Corning _ Fiberglas 


Company, 
Monsanto Chemical 


Company, Johns- 
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Manville, International Harvester, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, and Joseph E. Seagram 
and Sons. National business and man- 
agement associations, and labor unions, 
sponsoring, or publishing material on 
speech training include The American 
Institute of Banking, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, American Man- 
agement Association, National Associa- 
tion of Foremen, National Metal Trades 
Association, Textile Workers Union of 
America, and many others. Further evi- 
dence of the interest and activity in 
this field is seen in the journals of such 
associations, and in the programs of 
their national and state conventions.4 


indications of Interest 


Other surveys and studies which have 
come to the attention of this writer add 
strong evidence of interest and activity 
in this field. One survey asked foremen 
and supervisors which of 12 subjects they 
would most like to receive training in 
by their companies. Among such sub- 
jects as Industrial Psychology, Time 
Study, Business Economics, Job Evalua- 
tion, and Public Speaking, they ranked 
Public Speaking second.5 Another sur- 
vey asked 84 executives representing 
companies employing 1,700,000 to indi- 
cate the relative importance of 20 sub- 
jects in the training and development of 
personnel managers and executives. Pub- 
lic Speaking again ranked second in im- 
portance.© Several interesting studies 
have been conducted under the sponsor- 
ship of American colleges and _ univer- 
sities in the area of graduate research 
in adult speech education which con- 


*Such articles as the following are in 
Cloyd S. Steinmetz, “Managing Your Talk,” 
Personner, Vol. 26, 1949, 145-156; James F 
Render Speech Training for 
Fxecutives and Salesmen, Sales Management, 
August 15 1949, 52-57: “Unaccustomed As I 
Am.” Modern Industry, October 15, 1949, 44-47; 
W. Haves Yeager, “The Art of Speaking Effec 
tivels te Fmplovees.”’ AMA Pers nnel Ser e* 

Number 116, 1948, 27-.3¢ In Creat Britain 

two interesting articles show the interest and ac 

tivity in adult speech training: Crawford, A 

and = Piuxbeury \ “Training for Effective 


Speech,”” RACIE Journal, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1949 
R420 


point: 


“Ten Lessons 


8“Surveyv of 
Modern Industry, Tuly 1 
®**“Survey of the Trainin 
Yersonne! Fx ’ 
%, 1948. 256-266. 


Training,” 


Foremen Preference 
5 


1947, 54.59 
and Qualifications of 


» 
Personnel Journal, Vol 


ntive 


tribute substantial information to the 
total picture of speech and conference 
training and practices in industry and 
business.” 

In the writer’s own survey, in response 
to the question, “What can the speech 
profession do to assist in this area of 
training?” industrial personnel and train- 
ing directors made these suggestions: 
Develop practical, short courses; develop 
methods for training adults; develop 
courses in human relations and speech; 
make more qualified instructors available 
to industry; develop useful materials. 
The speech profession hopes to be help- 
ful in a number of ways, and the Speech 
Assooiation of America has recently ap- 
pointed a Committee on Adult Speech 
Education to serve these ends. 


A Formula for Speech Training 


Speech training is being conducted in 
a variety of ways, depending on many 
factors such as the instructor, the goals 
to be obtained, the time available, the 
materials at hand, the personnel to be 
trained, and others. This is as it should 
be, for there is no one way to conduct 
speech training for greatest effectiveness, 
and the needs vary from group to group. 
The situations wherein communication 
effectiveness is to be improved are them- 
selves numerous and varied. They in- 
clude the following: giving individual 
reports and instructions, making speeches 
within the organization and in public, 
interviewing, leading or participating in 
conferences and meetings, selling—to 
name a few. And within a concentration 
of training on any one or several of 
these, a course of training might empha- 
size preparation of materials, voice, or 
simply confidence and poise. 

Yet there are some common-denomina- 
tor principles that cut across all effective 
™Sam Raines, “Survey of Speech Education in 

Business and Industry,” University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1948; Catherine E. Hanifan, 
“Speech Training in Retail Department Stores,” 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
1949; Jarvis J. Wattles, “The Use of Oral 
Techniques in Industrial Supervisory Training 
and Communication Programs in Four Detroit 
Companies,”” Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 1948; Margaret Z. Dean, “Qualifications 


of Industrial Conference Leaders,” Wayne Uni 
versity, 1949, and others 
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speaking in any situation. Taking for 
granted that effective speaking is the 
successful communication of ideas to the 
listener, this always involves: 


What you say | 
and - ...To what listener 
How you say it] 


Effective speech training, then, must 
be built around the development of abil- 
ity to have worthwhile ideas or content, 
the improvement of the skill to speak this 
content, or good delivery, and the tech- 
niques and methods for analyzing the 
listener. 

Most practical speech training in in- 
dustry, business, and the commercial 
world in general should try to strike 
a happy balance between these funda- 
mental areas of speaking effective- 
ness. Obviously, we learn to speak 
better by speaking, and so a maxi- 
mum amount of time should be spent 
on speaking practice, criticism, and dis- 
cussion. Keeping in mind that every time 
the “learner” speaks on his feet he is 
developing his ability to communicate 
ideas, the pattern of instruction that can 
best integrate the total learning process 
consists of breaking down the principles 
to be considered into this sequence: plan, 
organize, develop, motivate, and com- 
municate. In other words, principles and 
steps in planning one’s remarks comes 
first, followed by methods of organizing, 
materials and principles for developing 
ideas, consideration of listener analysis 
so that the ideas get a positive reception 
from the listener, and the actual process 
of speaking what has thus been devel- 
oped. 

Another major consideration in plan- 
ning a speech training course is the all- 
important matter of learner adjustment 
and development in the speaking situa- 


tion. Here the cardinal principle in plan-. 


ning the training is to keep the continuity 
of work in a logical progression from 
less to more difficult responsibilities in 
the practice projects. The attempt, then, 
to integrate these two basic requirements 
—that of following a logical sequence of 
training for developing “speeches.” as 


discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
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and that of arranging the projects in 
the best order for learner adjustment— 
is a challenging responsibility in plan- 
ning the program. A suggested plan for 
conducting the course might be as fol- 
lows:8 


1. Hold 12 two-hour sessions once each 

week. 

Do not have more than 15 to 20 peo- 

ple to a group. Generally, if the mem- 

bers of the group are from the same 
or similar background or part of the 
organization, this may be_ helpful. 

However, under certain conditions a 

completely mixed group may have ad- 

vantages. 

3. Devote about one-third of each session 
to discussion of principles and about 
two-thirds to speaking practice and 
criticism. 

4. Take up principles and methods in 
sequence as suggested above. 
Plan speaking projects to put princi- 
ples to use as taken up, gradually 
working up to application of total 
principles. Keep early “speeches” 
short, about one to two minutes, lead- 
ing up to four to five minutes as time 
permits. Projects should be set up to 
include a variety of speaking situa- 
tions such as giving instructions, ex- 
plaining, demonstrating. influencing. 
interviewing, selling, conference speak- 
ing, and others. The concentration in 
any one situation will depend on the 
emphasis desired in the particular 
group. 
6. Stress throughout the important skills 
of effective delivery. 
Keep the group constantly aware that 
effective speech principles and skills 
do not change from situation to situa- 
tion but are adaptable and flexible in 
their application, once they are 
learned. 


2 


uv 


The selection of the person who can 
conduct such a course is a major ques- 
tion, and this writer does not wish to 
suggest that conducting speech training 
is easy. Capable instructors in this skill 
spend vears of study and effort to learn 
the principles and tools of good speech, 
to know what should be taught, to use the 
best teaching methods, and to study the 
psychology of handling people. But there 


® This plan and its method of execution may be 
examined more fully in Harold P. Zelko’s, Jn- 
tructor Guide for Developing Successful 
peakers and the text on which the Guide is 
based, How to Become a Successful Speaker, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, 
Conn., 1950 
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are probably not enough professional in- 
structors to do all the speech training 
that should be done in American indus- 
try and business today. 


A capable conference leader, instruc- 
tor, or key member of management or 
the personnel staff who familiarizes him- 
self with the principles, methods, and 
skills that make for effective speech com- 
munication can conduct successful speech 
training. He must, of course, plan the 
program of instruction carefully, make 
use of systematic principles in the outline 
for conducting each session, and himself 
be enthusiastic and alive in the job he 


is doing. It is a rewarding and worth- 
while effort. 


Conclusion 


The tremendous surge of interest and 
activity in speech training in American 
business and industry is a part of the 
total effort to improve human and in- 
dustrial relations. It is fast becoming 
a major area of training. Company ex- 
ecutives and personnel and training di- 
rectors can well give consideration to em- 
barking on this kind of a program within 
their own organizations. They are certain 
to have lots of company. 


“I'll mever be able to understand who people like Cyrus Ching are." 


-Reproduced by permission, Copr. 1950 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





Psychology and the Pay Check 


L. O. STOCKFORD and K. R. KUNZE* 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


“Psychology and the Pay Check” is the second of a series of studies written by the 
authors concerning the human element in industry. It is not expected that any one study 
will be manifestly related to any other in this as yet incomplete series. Moreover, it is 
doubtful that the order in which these studies are concluded will have any particular signifi- 
cance. Each report (1) will indicate a problem in industrial relations with which a specific 
manufacturing organization has been confronted; (2) will describe the methods used in 
analyzing the problem; and (3) will present findings and speculations that might prove to be 
of interest to people engaged in industry. 

In spite of the possible heterogeneous nature of the subjects to be discussed in this 
series, a common element will be found in their general objectives, which are twofold: (1) 
That of investigating psychological phenomena in an industrial setting. Inasmuch as this 
is the “raison d’etre” of industrial psychology such studies are not novel. However, most of 
these have been conducted by academic psycholugists and sociologists; and, although this is 
certainly no criticism of their work, the material has had more of an academic than an in- 
dustrial flavor. In “Psychology and the Pay Check,” and in the rest of this series, a con- 
stant effort will be maintained to remain close to the industrial scene. (2) That of applying 
accepted techniques for observing psychological phenomena. One approach commonly used 
in such studies, with which the reader is no doubt familiar, is that of varying one factor that 
may conceivably have a casual relationship to an observed end-condition or phenomenon, 
while all others are held constant, so far as possible. If the varied influence of any single 
factor produces changes in the end-condition which are greater than sheer chance would 
permit, and when these conditions occur with sufficient frequency and constancy, it may be 
assumed that we have an observation that can be developed in relatively strict accordance 
to the principles of the scientific method. 


In the first study of this series “How Family Status Affects Vocational Adjustment,” 


(American Machinist, October 8, 1948) experiments are described which suggest that an 
employee’s basic needs, specific attitudes, and general morale level, all of which find expres- 


sion in on-the-job behavior, are either a product of or are conditioned considerably by family 
Status. 


Though impressive results were obtained from considerations of the relationship of 
family status to turnover, attendance, and other criteria of successful job performance, it 
was observed that other measures also appear to be laden with unlimited possibilities for 


valuable future research. Hence the reason for the current study, “Psychology and the 
Pay Check.” 


OF THE MANY FACTORS or conditions 
of employment, one of the most signifi- 
cant to both management and workforce 
is the wage and salary structure of an 
organization. This subject, over a period 
of many years, has received considerable 
attention from social scientists in the 
fields of economics, sociology and _politi- 
cal science. It is unfortunate that this 
important factor, wages for productive 
effort, has not received more attention 


purpose of this article is to attempt to 
make some psychological contribution, 
however limited, to the fund of informa- 
tion already possessed relating to wages. 
This article will present the results of 
several controlled studies on the influence 
of wages, and some speculations as to 
what these results imply. 


Scope and Nature of the Study 


from the psychologists. Not that the psy- 
chologists have overlooked this subject 
altogether; rather, they have devoted 
their attention more to the concept of 
reward in general and to the problem of 
nonfinancial incentives in specific. The 


* Mr. Stockford is Industrial Relations Advisor 


Aircraft Corporation. 


The scope of the study will be to de- 
termine the relationship of certain as- 
pects of wages or “money” to certain as- 
pects of the employee’s adjustment to 
“work.” 

The factor of “money” will be treated 


and Mr. Kunze Employment Manager of Lockheed 
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in only one way—the “relative value” of 
starting wages. This is determined by a 
simple comparison or contrast between 
the starting that the individual 
receives on being employed by a com- 
pany, and the wage rate he received on 
the last job that he held prior to coming 
to work for the company. In this study, 
then, the employee's starting pay rate 
at Lockheed was classed as relatively 
“favorable” if it were higher than that 
which he received on his last job; and 
classed as relatively “unfavorable” if it 
were lower than that which he received 
on his last job. 


wage 


Whereas, there are undoubtedly other 
methods whereby money may be treated 
as an independent variable, and whereas 
these may be alluded to from time to 
during the report, a summary of 
these research investigations will be re- 
served for later studies. 


time 


The criterion for employee adjustment 
will be the attitude which the individual 
manifests toward the company. The term 
attitude may be defined as the basic “set” 
of an individual toward a problem or a 
condition. It is not an activity necessarily, 
but a condition of the individual im- 
mediately prior to an activity. It encom- 
passes one’s mental and physical readi- 
ness to respond to the demands which 
are about to be placed upon him. When 
expressed verbally, it is referred to as 
an opinion; when tinged by 
it is referred to as sentiment. 


emotion, 


Since the currently popular techniques 
of attitude interview and 
the questionnaire employed in 
gathering much of the data, it may be 
that the criterion for adjustment 
lies in the verbal opinion of the em- 
ployee. many of these opinions 
were loaded with emotion, we 
may conclude that the criterion was the 
degree of intensity of the 


survevs—the 


were 
said 


Since 
heavily 


sentiments 


with which the employees accepted or 
Lockheed 


organization for 


rejected the 


Aircraft Corpora- 
tion as an which to 


work 


During recent vears the subject of the 
of criterion has been seriously 
he research psychologists. 


Those who have been working in the 


field of morale, attitude surveys, and 
opinion research are now holding that the 
assertions made by individuals are only 
partially and not wholly satisfactory 
as criteria. 

John Harding! states that all studies 
of morale must be validated against be- 
havior wherever possible. In classing 
certain assertions and verbal opinions 
of people as “avowals” and “protesta- 
tions,” he states further that these are 
only rough indices of behavior. 

In order to observe the admonitions 
of authorities, two fairly acceptable 
though limited behavioral controls were 
placed into effect in this study. These 
controls were in the form of “voluntary 
termination” and “merit rating.” That 
these can be classed as reasonably logi- 
cal controls is a justifiable assumption. 
First, though it is to be recognized that 
there are many reasons why people will 
voluntarily leave or quit working for a 
company, and that some of these reasons 
are quite socially acceptable and under- 
standable, it still remains that many of 
the voluntary terminees quit because of 
specific dissatisfactions. Were these dis- 
satisfactions less intense or nonexistent. 
those specific individuals might not have 
quit. This segment of the “quitting” 
population comprises about 40 per cent 
of all people voluntarily leaving an or- 
ganization (over 50 cent of the 
males and 30 per cent of the females 
leave for reasons of personal dissatis- 
faction). 


per 


Second, it is possible, as has been 
determined by the authors in previous 
that a reliable judgment or 
appraisal of a subordinate by his super- 
visor reflects (to a degree much greater 
than chance will allow) the actual per- 
formance and attitude manifest by the 
subordinate as he carries out his assign- 
ments. 


studies, 


Within the limits of the variables under 
observation, the scope of this study will 
include three specific analyses: 

1. The relationship of the relative value 

of starting wages to the employee's 
verbal opinion about or level of senti- 


ment toward the company; 


fauging Public Opinion by H. 
I 


Cantril, 


niversity Press, 1947. 





The relative value of starting wages 
in relation to voluntary turnover; and 
The relative value of starting wages in 
relation to appraisal of the individual 
by his supervisor. 


1. THE PAY CHECK AND SENTIMENT 


The first study consists of an analysis 
of the relationship of the relative value 
of starting wage rates to the verbal 
opinions and sentiments expressed by 
employees toward the company. In this 
study, 639 employees in direct factory 
jobs in the fabrication and subassembly 
departments served as the subjects. Of 
these 639 people, 365 were women and 
274 were men. All had been gainfully 
employed on a full-time basis prior to 
their employment by Lockheed. An 
analysis of their pay rates showed that 
57 per cent had “favorable” starting 
wages (by definition), and 43 per cent 
had “unfavorable” starting wages. Of 
the men, 54 per cent had “favorable” 
and 46 per cent had “unfavorable” start- 
ing rates; of the women, 58 per cent 
had “favorable” and 42 per cent had 
“unfavorable” starting rates. 

These employees were interviewed 
their own homes. During the interview 
a series of questions were posed. Of 
these, five relate specifically to the prob- 
lem at hand. These questions are: 

1. How do you like Lockheed compared 
to other companies for which you have 
worked in the past? 

What do you like best about working 
conditions? 

What do you like least about working 
conditions? 
What do you 
supervisor ? 
What do you like least about your 
supervisor? 


like best about your 


Questions of this type have two distinct 
advantages: First, they avoid the simple 
stereotyped responses of “yes” or “no”; 
second, they force a discussion of both 
the desirable and the undesirable aspects 
of various topics under consideration. 


The Criterion Question 


Of these five questions, the responses 
given to the first only will be treated in 
this study. Responses to the other ques- 
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tiens comprise a separate study. The first 
of these questions is considered to be a 
criterion question for the direct measure 
of the level of sentiment with which the 
individual accepts or rejects the company. 
The responses to this criterion question 
were placed in the most appropriate 
of seven possible categories. Each cate- 
gory is assigned an arbitrarily established 
numerical value to indicate its general 
intensity. 


Categories of Response 


The following tabular arrangement 
shows the categories of response and the 
numerical value: 


Response Category 


Value 
Best organization for which I have 
ever worked . acetals maw TO 
Better than the previous or most of 
the other companies for which I 
have worked ................ 
A satisfactory company for which to 
work (no comparison)... 
One company is as good as another 
(neutral response) TESST 
An unsatisfactory company for 
which to work (no comparison)... 
Worse than the last or most of the 
other companies for which I have 
worked e = 
The worst company “for which I 
have ever Worked oo. ccccenenn 


For future reference throughout this 
study, these categories of response will 
be referred to by their arbitrary numeri- 
cal value. 


Results 


Figure 1 shows the actual and the 
percentage distribution of responses sepa- 
rately for the men and women as well as 
for the total. 

From the data presented in this 
table, it was determined that the mean 
level of sentiment toward the company 
expressed by the total group is +.168; 
for the men it is —.17 and for the women 
+-.42. Further statistical analyses show 
that the differences between these mean 
levels of sentiment are all significant. 
The difference between the mean level 
of sentiment for the women (+.41) and 
that for the total (+.168) is reasonably 
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Figure 1 


significant.* The difference between the 


mean level of sentiment for the men 
(—-.17) and that for the total group 
(-+.168) is significant.** The difference 


between the mean level of sentiment ex- 
pressed by the (+.41) is, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, significantly 
higher than that expressed by the men 
(—.17).*** This means, then, that the 
wemen performing certain factory jobs 
similar to those performed by men and 
working under identical conditions ex- 
press a level of sentiment that is signi- 
ficantly more favorable to the company 
than is that level of sentiment expressed 
by men. 


women 


It is not the primary purpose of this 
study to contrast the 
sentiments of men and women in relation 
to job pl icement. However, so as not to 
leave the that women have 
more favorable attitudes than have the 
men in all jobs or even in most jobs, 
the point needs some elaboration. The 
coefficient of correlation between the 


compare or to 


impression 


* Critical Ratio is 1.9. 
** Critical Ratio is 2.6. 
*** Critical Ratio is 4.1 


level of sentiment expressed by men and 
women on a variety of jobs was —.67. 
This means that, to a degree considerably 
greater than chance would allow, men 
manifest more favorable sentiments in 
those jobs in which women manifest 
favorable sentiments; and_ that 
women manifest more favorable senti- 
ments in those jobs in which men mani- 
fest less favorable sentiments. That the 
people serving as subjects in this study 
happen to be employed in semi-skilled 
detail and sub-assembly (charac- 
teristic of a type of work in which the 
wemen manifest more favorable and 
men less favorable attitudes) is a spu- 
rious or chance affair. 


less 


jobs 


A review of the percentage figures in 
the foregoing table reveals that of the 
total group, 47 per cent manifest a 
fa\orable level of sentiment, and 32 per 
cent manifest an unfavorable level of 
sentiment toward the company. The sig- 
nificant difference observed between men 
and women in the study of the mean 
level of sentiment persists as well in 
this percentage distribution of responses. 
Whereas 51 per cent of the women ex- 
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Level of 
Sentiment 


Percentage Expression 
Of Sentiment —__ 


Unfavorable 


Favorable - | 


32% 


37% 


29% 








Figure 2 


press favorable opinions, only 41 per cent 
of the men express favorable opinions— 
a difference that is reasonably significant. 
For summary purposes and to set a 
standard for future reference, Figure 2 
is shown, 

As it has already been shown, 54 per 
cent of the men and 58 per cent of the 
women had “favorable” starting wages; 
and 46 per cent of the men and 42 per 
cent of the women had “unfavorable” 
starting wage rates. The important as- 
pect of the study lies in the degree to 
which the starting wage rate is related 
to or exerts an effect upon the level of 
sentiment an employee will hold toward 
a company. 

An analysis of the data concerning the 
women reveals that, to a rather low 
but significant degree, there is a positive 
relationship between the relative value 
of their starting wage rates and their 
sentiments toward the company. This 
relationship is shown in Figure 3. 


From these data the degree of rela- 
ticnship between the “value” of starting 
wages to level of sentizaent was deter- 
mined; the coefficient of correlation is 

.31.* This means that, in a group of 
women factory employees with seniority 
ranging from one month to four years 
(Mean Seniority 17 Months), there is 
a low positive but significant relationship 
between “favorable” starting wage rates 
and favorable attitude toward the com- 
pany. 

For the men (whose seniority ranged 
from one month to more than seven 
years, with an average of three and one- 
hali years) this relationship is signifi- 
cantly more intense. From the data 
presented in Figure 4, it was determined 
that the coefficient of correlation between 
the “value” of starting wage rates and 
the level of sentiment toward ‘the com- 
pany is +.64.** 


"x2 
“* X2 


15.23. 
45.92. 





Mean Level 
Of 
Sentiment 


Group 


Total—All Women 


+.42 





Women Receiving 
Favorable 
Starting Wage Rates 
Women Receiving 

Unfavorable 


+-.01 
Starting Wage Rates 








Percentage Expression 
Of Sentiment 
Favorable Neutral Unfavorable 


51% 


20% 


990% 


52% 


24 


45% 
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Mean Level 
(GROUP Of 
Sentiment 


Total—All Men 


Men Receiving 
Favorable 
Starting Wage Rates 
Men Receiving 

Unfavorable 
Starting Wage 





Rate 


__ a Favorable 


Percentage Expression 

___Of Sentiment _ 
Neutral 

= | 


| 


Unfavorable _ 


22% 


41% 
50% 


29% 


21% 19% 








Figure 4 


The relationship 


between varying 
degrees of 


sentiment and _ varying 
“values” of starting pay is curved in 
nature. The chart comprising Figure 5 
is based upon the combined data from 
both sexes. 

The vertical axis at the left of this 
chart shows the seven categories of 
sentiment; the horizontal axis along the 
base shows the magnitude of changes 
in starting salary. The first column 
—10.00 or more means that the em- 
ployees’ starting wage rates at Lockheed 
were $10 or more per week less than 
that rate which they received on their last 
job prior to coming to Lockheed. The 
mean level of sentiment for this group 
ot employees is —2.1. For those em- 
ployees whose starting wage rates were 
$1G or more per week greater than that 
which they received on their last jobs, 
the mean level of sentiment is +.73. 
This would indicate that the level of un- 
favorable sentiment among those receiv- 
ing unfavorable starting rates is more 
than twice as intense as that favorable 
sentiment expressed by those receiving 
favorable starting rates. Further, that 
the amount of good will a company re- 
ceives through relative “overpayment” 
does not offset the ill will created by 
relative “underpayment.” 

Additional statistical studies show that 
this general condition exists for at least 
the first three years of employment. That 
is. that portion of the negative attitude 
toward the company brought about by 
a reduction in earnings resulting from 
“unfavorable” starting wages persists for 


at least three years even though, during 
this period of time, the individual has 
received promotions and/or wage in- 
creases which have caused his earnings 
to rise to the point where they equal or 
exceed any wage rate that he received 
prior to his employment with Lockheed. 


ll. THE PAY CHECK AND LABOR TURNOVER 


The next studies to be described con- 
cern turnover, and its relation to wage 
rates. Turnover is one of the few usable 
factors that industrial relations people 
have uncovered in their search for 
measurable aspects of employee behavior. 
Those who are familiar with the prob- 
lem appear to be in general agreement 
that much of voluntary turnover can be 
considered a_ self-initiated withdrawal 
from a work situation that fails to satisfy 
the needs, desires, or expectations of the 
employees concerned. 

Over the last four years, several turn- 
over studies have been conducted at our 
plant. The first of these, completed in 
1947. had as its objective the determina- 
tion of worker characteristics that are 
predictive of turnover, or, conversely, of 
long tenure with our organization. Later 
studies were made to ascertain whether 
the “mobility-stability” factors drawn 
from the original study, held up on dif- 
ferent groups and under somewhat 
changed economic and employment con- 
ditions. 

In these investigations, comparisons 
were made of the characteristics of two 
greups of recent hires, one group having 





terminated voluntarily shortly after hire, 
and the other having remained on the 
payroll for some time after hire. Com- 
parableness of the two groups was main- 
tained from the standpoint of shift, occu- 
‘ pations, the period of time involved, de- 
partments, etc., in order to reduce as 
much as possible the effect of any ex- 
traneous factors. 

Following are the variables used in 
the analysis of the turnover and non- 
turnover groups: 

1. Average rate of pay for the most re- 
cent 24 months of regular employ- 
ment just prior to Lockheed employ- 
ment. 

Pay rate of last regular job prior to 
application at Lockheed. 

Relation of 1 and 2 to the Lockheed 
hire rate. 

Employment status when interviewed 
(unemployed, student, military serv- 
ice, employed). 

Work experience (number of months 
of similar, related, and unrelated ex- 
perience). 

Number of jobs held through the 
most recent two-year span. 

Average 
through 
span. 


duration of 
the most 


held 


two-year 


jobs 
recent 


+3 
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Number of times moved in most re- 
cent two years. 


Number of dependents. 

Age. 

Number of months lived in Southern 
California. 

Marital status. 

Number of years education. 
Vocational training. 

Experience in military service. 
Company employment status at time 
of hire (new hire, rehire with senior- 
ity, rehire without seniority). 


Hive rate and occupation. 
Termination rate and occupativun. 
teasons for termination. 
Employment test results. 

Time span since last job. 

Time span since military service. 


Twelve Discriminating Factors 


As one would expect, analysis failed to 
yield meaningful differences between the 
turnover and non-turnover groups in 
many of these factors. However, con- 
sistent differences were found in other 
items; and, although most of the dif- 
ferences were such that they could have 
been obtained through chance, the ac- 
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cumulative effect of the 12 most dis- 
criminating items was significant. The 
following items were found to be the 
best predictors of turnover: 


l. Average rate of pay for the most re- 
cent 24 months of regular employ- 
ment just prior to Lockheed employ- 
ment. 

Pay rate of last regular job prior 
to application at Lockheed. 
Relation of 1 and 2 to the Lockheed 
hire rate. 

Employment status when interviewed 
(unemployed, student, military serv- 
ice, employed). 

Number of times moved in most re- 
cent two years. 

Marital status. 

Number of dependents. 

Number of months lived in Southern 
California. 

Age. 


Number of years education. 


Number of months unrelated train- 
ing. 

Total number of months work ex- 
perience. 


Scores 


With this information at our disposal, 
an Application Supplement was devised 
containing these 12 most promising 
items. Each was assigned a weight re- 
flecting the item’s influence in differenti- 
ating between the turnover and non- 
turnover groups. Next, the application 
supplements were filled out on members 
of both groups, and their weighted 
scores completed. The results of the 
analysis of these scores are presented 
in Chart I. Along the base line the 
algebraic or weighted scores, ranging 


from —-20 to +20. are listed in intervals 


of two points. The minus scores represent 


SHOWING FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
SCORES ON WEIGHTED APPLICATION 
SUPPLEMENT 





(ALGEBRAIC SCORES RANGING FROM- 20 AT LOW END TO +20 AT UPPER END) 





ACTIVES (™ SCORE® +41) 


TERMINEES ( M SCORE *-2 1) 








ALGEBRAIC SCORE 


Chart I 
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LOCKHEED STARTING WAGE RATES 
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Chart I 


undesirable scores, the plus scores repre- 
sent the desirable scores. The average 
score for the actives (the non-terminating 
group) 4.1; the average for 
the terminees is —2.1. The difference 
between these two scores is very signifi- 
cant (C.R. is 7.7). 


is score 


Results 


Of the 12 factors, those having to do 
with economic aspects appeared to con- 
tribute most to an employee’s inclina- 
tion to remain with or leave the organiza- 
tion. 

An analysis of the wage history of the 
turnover group indicated a relatively low 
mean rate of pay over the two-year span 
preceding Lockheed employment, to- 
gether with a relatively high pay rate on 
the job held just prior to Lockheed. In 
contrast to this, the non-turnover group 
indicated much less variation in these 
three wage figures. We have conjectured 


from this, and further studies have sup- 
ported the conjecture, that as a group, 
those whose rate of pay over the two 
years prior to Lockheed showed a marked 
increase, necessitating a reduction 
more apt 
are those 
the same 
rate. 


rate 
upon entering Lockheed, are 
to terminate voluntarily than 
whe had been earning about 
rate of pay as their Lockheed 


Chart II presents these wage figures 
graphically. 

Some of the correlations obtained from 
these data provide an interesting sum- 
mary of results. The total weighted em- 
ployment factors correlated +.57* with 
continued employment, and the wage 
factors alone correlated +.36 with this 
criterion. As a sidelight for speculation 
the +.36 correlation was obtained on 
men only, and a special study of the 


* Chi square method with conversion to phi and 
the corresponding Pearson r (Guilford, J. 
“Fundamental Statistics in Psychology & 
cation,” pp. 266-267, McGraw-Hill, 1942). 
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same factors with women as subjects, 
correlated only to the extent of +-.29. 
If further investigations disclose a similar 
greater difference it might be conjectured 
that the role of the man as the principal 
provider, and the traditional identifica- 
tion of the woman as primarily a home- 
and secondarily as an income 
source has caused sex differences in the 
motivational aspects of money. 

One other aspect of money and turn- 
over our attention. There is 
evidence from this study that, in addition 
to rate cuts upon entering Lockheed, a 
disparity in rate, either up or down, be- 
tween the prior to Lockheed and the 
Lockheed rate has a significance from a 
turnover standpoint.* A 
cerrelation of +.31 
consistency of 
employment continuity. 

There are at least two possible explana- 
tions for this relationship. One is that 
any change in an individual’s financial 
circumstances has a disruptive effect on 
his effort to adjust to a new job. Another 
is that two influences are at work. In the 
case of the substantial pay cut, we might 
say that the necessity to adjust to an 
income below that to which the individ- 
ual is accustomed has a demoralizing 
and disruptive effect. In the case of the 
substantial pay increase, it might be con- 
strued that the company erred in its 
appraisal of the person’s value as a 
worker and of his ability to perform a 
job carrying this relatively high rate, 
and the new hire, cognizant of his limita- 
saw fit to terminate. Because of 
the high selection standards that have 
been maintained since the war, it is our 
opinion that this latter explanation would 
apply in very few instances. If -this is 
true, then we are confronted with the 
need to explain why a substantial rate 
increase is followed by voluntary termi- 
nation more often than chance would 
permit. In explanation, the guess might 


maker 


warrants 


coefficient of 
was obtained be- 


tween these rates and 


tions, 


* Two groups were compared 
DS ein 


in this study. One 
group had t Lockheed rates differing 
less than 15¢ an hour th Lockheed 
hiring rate The other gro hired into Lock 
heed at either a rate increase or rate decrease 
f 15¢ per hour or more. This grouping was 
irst used by Dr. Flovd Ruch and Stuart Par 
ons in a study at the University of Southern 
alifornia, to be described in Section 3 of this 
teady 


from 


be ventured—and it is a guess—that a 
sudden family income can 
constitute the basis for many changes, 
in mode of living. in the incurring of 
further liabilities, in the desire by family 
members for greater income, etc., and 
these changes can have their effects on 
employment stability. 

From the findings of these turnover 
studies, we can infer that an individual’s 
pay check plays no small part in deter- 
mining whether he quits or sticks to his 
job. When we think of worker adjust- 
ment, we often confine our thoughts to 
adjustment to a job. Should this be the 
case? Or should we take a_ broader 
view, and recognize that a change of 
employment usually carries with it rami- 
fications that affect family and social 
lite? The relationship we have found to 
exist between personal biographical data 
that is linked closely with social and 
family life, and turnover proneness, 
causes us to feel that the broader con- 
ception of worker adjustment is the 
more realistic one. 


increase in 


il. THE PAY CHECK AND MERIT RATINGS 


The third study is drawn from a thesis 
for a Master of Arts degree which was 
completed by Stuart O. Parsons.2 The 
primary purpose of Parson’s study, as 
the title of the thesis suggests, was to 
determine which of two methods, the 
clinical or the statistical, was the better 
approach to be taken in the evaluation 
of personal history records and test 
results. 

The personal history or biographical 
items studied were those 12 items, men- 
tioned in the second study, which are 
used in the Weighted Application Sup- 
plement. The test battery is composed 
of four tests of mechanical aptitude. 
Purson’s specific study consisted of de- 
‘Parsons, Stuart O., “A Comparative Study of 
the Accuracy of Statistical and Clinical Methods 
of Predicting Employee Success from Biographi 


and Test Data,”” Department of I’sychology, 
University of Southern 
1950 To be 
later date by 
Parsons. _ 
*Survey of 
Bureau) 
Survey of Object Visualization (California Test 
Bureau) 
Block Test-Standard Task 2 (F. L. Ruch) 
Pursuit Test-Standard Task 1 (F. L. Ruch) 


California, January, 
summarized and published at @ 
Floyd L. Ruch and Stuart O. 
(California Test 


Mechanical Insight 





termining the degree to which each of 
these measures correlated with employee 
success. The criterion for success was 
the merit or performance rating of the 
employee by his immediate supervisor. 
Of the 12 biographical items, Parsons 
found that four were significantly re- 
lated to the criterion. Of these four, one 
was the relative value of the starting 
wage rate at Lockheed. 

At F. L. Ruch’s suggestion. for this 
study the “relative value” of starting 
wages was determined through a measure 
of consistency or disparity. That is, if the 
employee’s starting wages at Lockheed 
did not vary more than 14 cents per 
hour from the wage rate the employee 
received prior to his employment at 
Lockheed, the wage rate was considered 
to be consistent. If the starting wage rate 
varied more than 14 cents per hour from 
the wage rate on the employee’s last 
job, it was considered to be disparate. 

The results of the statistical analysis 
show that the coefficient of correlation 
between the “relative value” of starting 
wage rates and performance ratings is 

-..28. This means that the greater the 
disparity the lower the man is rated; the 
greater the consistency the higher the 
man is rated. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


The data presented in the three fore- 
going studies provide information about 
and insights into certain psychological 
aspects of wages that warrant some 
speculation. The first consideration 
should be given to the following point: 
“Are wages and salaries of real im- 
portance to the employees who com- 
prise the work force of any given con- 
cern?” No flat assertive response of “yes” 
or “no” could provide an adequate 
answer to this question. The question 
itself is a naive phrasing of an illogical 
idea. Such phrasing is based upon the 
assumption that the terms wages or 
salaries imply a specific and highly 
unitary variable. If the observations 
presented in the studies can be trusted, 
the results then suggest that the value 
of wages is relative and not absolute. 
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Being relative, they must of necessity be 
dynamic and not static. This point can 
be illustrated through the following 
analogy. 

In drawing upon classical studies in 
the field of psychology, an excellent 
parallel is to be seen. This occurs in 
conjunction with analyses of problems 
of sensation and perception. Sensation 
is the process whereby our nerve-ends are 
activated by chemical and physical forces. 
Perception is the process whereby “mean- 
ing” and “value” is read into the sensa- 
tion being experienced. 

The following figures (A and B) are 


Figure A Figure B 


crosses or plus signs. They are familiar 
to anyone with a grammar school edu- 
cation or its equivalent. Let it be assumed 
that the two figures are identical; then, 
from a physical standpoint, the stimuli 
reaching the retina of the eye from 
Figure A is identical to that from Figure 
B. However, when they appear in dif- 
ferent frameworks the figures are not 
perceived as being “identical.” Figure A 
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is placed in a rectangle of which the top 
and bottom sides are parallel to the 
crossline; figure B is placed in a rec- 
tangle of which the top and bottom sides 
are at a 45° angle to the crossline. 
Figure A retains its original charac- 
teristics an is perceived as a plus sign 
or cross; but Figure B is now perceived 
as an X.* This illustrates a well-estab- 
lished point in psychology that the con- 
ditions under which a stimulus is ex- 
perienced play an important part in the 
way in which the stimulus is perceived, 
or, to paraphrase Gertrude Stein, “a 
fact is a fact is a fact.” 


Appraising the “Value”’ of the Pay Check 


This parallel can be applied to one 
measure of the “value” of the pay check. 
Two individuals start to work at a given 
company. The men are doing similar 
jobs at an identical rate of pay which, 
let us assume, is $1.25 per hour. Each 
of the men is married, and each has one 
child to support. At a pay rate of $1.25 
per hour, the gross earnings for each 
man would be $50 per week. Upon sub- 
traction of the following items: 


Federal Income Tax . $1.65 
Group Insurance .. ; 1.86 
Federal Old Age Benefit By i 
State Unemployment Insurance 50 


Total Deductions... $4.76 

the net earnings or “take home” pay 
would be $45.24. Let a pay check for 
this amount be substituted for the plus 
signs in Figures A and B. The physical 
values of the net earnings for each man 
are identical. A given amount of butter, 
coffee, clothing, housing, transportation, 
in short, of all goods and ser- 
vices, can be obtained for each of the 
two family units. However, 
ception of the value of the plus signs in 
the two figures, the perception of the 
value of a given amount of money is 
dependent upon the background against 


tobacco 


as in the per- 


stud the 
«} wn to one hur alt “i 
asked to 
t! wh Oe rures were he -auits sho 
{ le saw Figure A as a plus 
sign or a and that 80 per cent of the 
people saw Figure B ase an X 


that all of people 


which it is being experienced 

In one case the man is perceiving the 
“value” of the net earnings from a job 
paying $1.25 per hour, or $40.24 per 
week, in light of a frame of reference 
which consists of customary earnings of 
$1 per hour. In this case, the man and 
his family would have been living on 
net earnings of $37.15 per week. To him, 
$45.24 is viewed favorably. On the con- 
trary, the other man perceives $45.24 
per week as an unfavorable rate when it 
is viewed in the light of previous earn- 
ings from a job paying $1.50 per hour, 
the weekly “take home” pay of which 
was $53.49. 

The foregoing represents a discussion 
of one situation in which the “value” of 
the pay check can be appraised. Within 
the limits of this analysis a definite 
answer can be given to the question, 
“Are wages and salaries of real im- 
portance to the employees?” Since it 
has been shown that wages, when treated 
in this light, are significantly related 
to turnover and stability, to employee 
morale and sentiment, and to the pro- 
ductivity of the employee, the answer 
must be, “Yes, it is possible that wages 
and salaries are of real importance to 
the employee under certain conditions, 
one of which is the relative value of 
starting wage rates.” 

To the present time the psychological 
and sociological studies of wages have 
generally shown that wages were rela- 
tively unimportant to the worker. For 
example, a study by Houser* shows three 
pay items to rank eleventh, twenty-first 
and twenty-second in a list of 28 items or 
conditions of importance to job satis- 
faction among non-selling employees of 
a merchandising company. Wyatt, Lang- 
don and Stock> studied 325 factory 
workers. They found high pay to be only 
sixth in importance in a list of 10 items 
or conditions relating to job satisfaction. 
Other studies have been conducted which 
show similar results. 

Although pay as such in these studies 
‘Houser, J. D., 


” McGraw-Hill Company, 
5 Wyatt, S., Langdon, J. N., 


What People Want From Bust- 
; New York, 1938. 
and Stock, F. G. L., 
Repetitive Work, In- 


itigue and Boredom in 1 
dustrial Health Research Board, Report 77, 1937. 


AA raekiott De 2s 





is frequently rated by most employees 
as relatively unimportant, items such as 
“security” and “opportunity for promo- 
tior or advancement” have been rated 
very high. The investigators of these 
studies have all too often considered 
“security” as a non-financial factor. This 
is an unwarranted conclusion to be 
drawn until the reason why the employee 
wants security has been established. If 
it is desired so that the individual can 
have specific activities to perform, a 
specific place at which to work or spe- 
cific people with whom to associate, then 
security is non-financial. However, if it 
is desired in order to insure continuity 
and substantialness of the pay check, 
then security must be considered a finan- 
cial motivating force. A similar inter- 
pretation must be placed upon “oppor- 
tunity for advancement,” “group in- 
surance,” or “health plans,” “settlement 
of grievances,” etc. 

The important point, however, is that 
in these studies the employees are asked 
to rate or to indicate in some manner the 
relative importance of certain conditions. 
Tiffin® and Maier’ either directly state 
or allude to the fact that people rarely 
have a complete understanding of them- 
selves or the substratum of their needs 
upon which their desires, wishes or feel- 
ings are based. To ask directly of an em- 
ployee what is or is not important about 
his job is itself opening the door to 
sources of error in these studies. The 
reason for this being, according to Tiffin$, 
not a matter of intelligence, or the lack 
thereof, on the part of the worker, but 
a lack of understanding of one’s self. 

In an attempt to avoid this error, the 
subject of the adequacy or the value of 
pay was never mentioned to the em- 
ployee nor discussed with the employee. 
Instead, actual records of pay history 
were studied in relation to the response 
the employees would give to questions, 
and in relation to certain aspects of 
their behavior in which they were ob- 
served and not interrogated. 


Industrial 
ork, 19 


yrman R. F., 


Psychology, Prentice- 
47 


R Psychology and Industry, 
n } n Company, New York, 1945. 
8 Tiffin, Joseph, bid. 
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“Relative Value” of Starting Wage Rates 


The second major point contained in 
the results of this particular study con- 
cerns the role played by the “relative 
value” of starting wage rates. A rela- 
tively close statistical scrutiny reveals 
that it is probably negative and not posi- 
tive in nature. That is, the results of the 
studies suggest that “unfavorable” start- 
ing wage rates exert a persistent and 
detrimental effect upon sentiment toward 
the company, employment stability and 
performance which is significantly more 
intense than that beneficial effect exerted 
by “favorable” starting wage rates. 


As mentioned in the previous point of 
discussion, a relatively Jow starting wage, 
from a strictly financial standpoint, may 
mean that a new employee may be earn- 
ing less than his family is accustomed 
to, or needs, in order to provide for 
sheer basic necessities. However, there 
is some evidence of the presence of a 
psychological meaning to this “low” 
starting rate that in some instances may 
be of as much importance as or of more 
importance than, the economic meaning. 

This psychological aspect lies in the 
basic attitude or set of the individual 
toward the new work situation as a whole. 
Though money was devised originally to 
provide a convenient method of exchange, 
through the years it has taken on an ab- 
solute or intrinsic value itself, apart 
from its value as purchasing power. As 
part of this transition, the wage offered 
a worker becomes a “price tag” placed 
on him—a measure of his own value. A 
wage then becomes a prestige factor 
which, if “unfavorable,” deflates his feel- 
ing of importance. 

If this assumption is plausible, let it 
be related to the results we have found 
to be associated with the “unfavorable” 
starting wage rate. Three possibilities 
will be cited. First, a new employee is 
hired at a substantial cut in pay. He may 
believe that his former rate was an ac- 
curate index of his true value. The new 
company is then seen as a collection of 
“numbskulls” who fail to recognize a 
good man when they see one. Conse- 
quently, his sentiment toward the com- 
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pany is unfavorable. Second, an_indi- 
vidual] might have been working at a 
relatively stable but modest rate of pay 
for a period of two years or so. Suddenly, 
he obtains a job for which he receives 
substantially higher wages, and believes 
that he has at last “reached his mark.” 
Just as suddenly he is forced out of his 
job. He then finds a new job, but one 
for which he is paid his _ painfully 
familiar former low rate. To justify his 
belief in himself and that he is worth 
more money he voluntarily quits his job 
to search for any employment which 
offers better pay. Third, an individual is 
secking employment. He ultimately finds 
and takes a job, but one which pays a 
lower rate than that he had received be- 
fore. His ego is damaged, his motivation 
is low; but he sticks to his new job be- 
cause of certain pressures he may feel. 
The result is that his supervisor responds 
to this negative attitude and low level of 
motivation and appraises the man’s per- 
formance as being of less value than 
that of others who were hired at a more 
favorable wage rate. 

Because of the curvilinear relationship 
between the relative value of starting 
wage rates and these several criteria of 
employee adjustment, we cannot say with 
equal confidence that the converse of the 
foregoing examples would be true. That 
is, just because an employee's starting 
rate was favorable to him is no guarantee 
that he will have favorable sentiments 
toward the company, that he will per- 
sist in employment, or that he will exert 
more effort while he is “on the job.” In 
fact, the only supportable statement that 
can be made concerning a relatively fa- 
vorable starting pay rate is that it elimi- 
nates one major source of conflict and 
dissatisfaction within the employee; but, 
that it does “good” is another matter 
entirely. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The major conclusions to be reached, 
based upon the information available 
from these investigations, are to be held 
within the limits of observation and 
discussion: 


Statements concerning the motiv- 
ating value of any condition of 
employment must be made in 
reference to specific frameworks. 
In this study wages have been 
treated in a frame of reference 
which consists of the relationship 
of the relative value of starting 
wage rates at one company when 
compared with the wage rate an 
employee received on his previous 
job or jobs. 

Following the implied suggestions 
of N. R. F. Maier and J. Tiffin, 
the employee was not asked his 
opinion of the value of his starting 
wage. Instead, wages were em- 
ployed as an independent variable 
obtained from records. In this 
way a better approximation of 
their real influence upon adjust- 
ment could be obtained. 

The role of the value of starting 
wage rates is, from a psychologi- 
cal viewpoint, that of being one 
very important factor which helps 
to form the initial basic mental 
set or attitude of the employee 
toward the company. 

The adverse influence of unfa- 
vorable starting wage rates lasts 
in many cases well beyond the 
time when the wage rate of the 
individual has been advanced to 
the point that it exceeds any 
previous rate the individual has 
earned. 

The fundamental problem of 
wages (when treated in this frame- 
work) probably lies in the depress- 
ing influence of “unfavorable” 
rates rather than in the stimulating 
influence of “favorable” rates. 
The results suggest that sex dif- 
ferences exert a modifying effect 
on the relationship of wages to 
both attitude and labor turnover. 
In both cases, the men show more 
sensitiveness or responsiveness to 
money than is characteristic of 
women. This may be explained in 
part by virtue of the fact that 
men are more often the sole 
“breadwinners” of the family; 





whereas women when gainfully 
employed, are more often than 
men a secondary source of support 
for the family unit. 

The results would support an 
assumption to the effect that the 
adjustments an individual must 
make to a new job are not limited 
to the immediate area of the job 
itself, but to the consequences of 
the job of which the pay rate is 
an important aspect. The _in- 
ordinately high turnover rate of 
new hires in many industrial plants 
(as high as 45 per cent in the 
first 90 days) suggests that causes 
beyond the job proper are operat- 
ing. 

This study shows that money 
exerts an effect during this period 
of adjustment; and that it is quite 
possible that there are other fac- 
tors of a sociological, psycho- 
logical or economic nature that are 
of importance during the same 
period. 

This study makes more convincing 
than ever the opinion voiced by 
many, that research in industrial 
morale or job satisfaction should 
include behavioral measurements 
whierever possible. As we have re- 
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lated, substantial differences were 
found between groups having dif- 
ferent wage characteristics. The 
significance of these differences in 
attitude, labor turnover and per- 
formance from a cost and general 
industrial standpoint is quite ap- 
parent. However, we have referred 
to the point that some students of 
industrial morale present results 
of investigations which show that 
wages are relatively unimportant 
as determiners of morale or job 
satisfaction. Some __ investigators 
have relied solely upon the ques- 
tionnaire and/or the interview for 
the data they studied. This act 
implies an unwarranted confidence 
that the individual is consciously 
aware of the employment con- 
ditions that have a bearing on 
his attitudes and sentiments; fur- 
thermore, that he has an accurate 
impression of his level of senti- 
ment in all areas. 

We are not attempting to renew 
the age-old controversy between 
behaviorism and introspection, but 
hold that an eclectic approach— 
one that draws from all schools of 
psychology—is of most value to 
industry. 


Trends in Sales Executives’ Compensation 


EARNINGS of top-flight sales executives are slightly off from those reported in 1947, 
while an upward adjustment has occurred in salaries for other members of the sales 
managerial and staff group, according to a recent study conducted by the Dartnell 
Corporation. * 

A Dartnell survey in 1947 revealed that many categories of sales supervisory person- 
nel were making less money than their subordinates. This condition has been cor- 
rected, with consequent increases of roughly $500 a year for most of these jobs. 

Averages are misleading, but the following average salaries at least offer a bench 
mark for purposes of comparison: 

Presidents (70 companies reporting) : $28,475. 
Vice presidents in charge of sales (58 companies) : $18,359. 
General sales managers (53 companies) : $12,475. 
Assistant sales managers (44 companies): $9,825. 
Regional sales managers (27 companies): $9,400. 
District sales managers (25 companies) : $9,075. 
Branch sales managers (17 companies): $8,180. 
Advertising managers (38 companies): $8,640. 
Sales promotion managers (12 companies) : $8,325. 
Market research directors (12 companies) : $7,000. 
Sales training directors (4 companies) : $9,750. 


. Current Salaries of Sales Executives, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, III. 








A Fifteen-Minute Oral Trade Test* 


E. J. McCORMICK and N. B. WINSTANLEY 
Division of Education and Applied Psychology 


Purdue University 


The oral trade test has been most frequently used as a coarse screen device in 


the preliminary employment interview. However, it can be adapted to make fine 


discriminations among workers already employed within a given job classifica- 


tion and may come to serve an important function in identifying present em- 


ployees’ training needs and potentialities for upgrading. 


MANY INDUSTRIES HAVE BEEN FACED with 
the problem of “re-examining” employees 
to determine a need for further training 
or for transfer to jobs more suitable to 
their aptitudes. Often these evaluations 
because of time limitations, 
lack of adequate techniques, or both. A 
little time spent prior to the period of 
examination and evaluation, however, in 


are cursory 


the final analysis can gain for manage- 
ment both time and efficiency. One tech- 
which useful for this 
purpose is an oral test of trade informa- 
tion 


nique may be 


Oral trade tests have for the most part 
be en used as gross screening devices in 
the interview. The use of these tests to 
identify proficient tradesmen is based on 
the hypothesis that individuals possess- 
greatest amount of trade knowl. 
(as measured by the oral test) will 
likely be the competent in- 
dividuals within their trade. In the study 
to be however, the 


ing the 
e ige 


most 


more 
described, purpose 
was that of identifying those individuals 
already employed 
classification 


within a given job 
could most benefit 
from further training, as well as those 
individuals who were possessed of a high 
trade 


who 


information and who 
could be considered as possible super- 
visory material. Such a test 
must make fine discriminations. 
study may 


degr ee of 


obviously 
This 


serve as an outline and a 


guide to personnel technicians in the 
development of oral trade tests for em- 
ployee evaluation. 


Developing the Experimental Test 


A group of first class machinists at a 
naval shipyard were the subjects of this 
study. It was the task of the investigators 
to develop a test which would group 
these machinists on the basis of the 
amount of trade information possessed. 
Therefore, some 40 were 
asked to submit short, specific questions 
and answers on the machinist trade. A 
master sheet of all the questions and 


supervisors 


answers submitted was then printed and 
given to each supervisor for correction 
Upon return of these 
master sheets, any question and answer 


ind improvement. 


on which the supervisors could not agree 
was eliminated. The 95 questions left 
after screening formed the experimental 
test. 

The following are four questions and 
answers that will illustrate in general 
the kinds of items included in the ex- 
perimental form of test: 

1. Q. What material is used in the man- 
ufacture of lapping plates? 

Cast iron. 

How many turns of a handle are 
required to make a half turn of 
the most common index head? 

20. 


* This study was made possible through the cooperation of the Industrial Relations Section of the 


Boston Naval Shipyard 
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What is the meaning of the Brin- 
nel test? 


A method of determining the hard- 
ness of metal. 

For what purpose would you use 
transfer calipers? 

Used to determine size of recesses 
and places where the legs of the 
calipers must be moved to get 
them out. 

A random sample of first class 
chinists was taken by 
random eight supervisors. 
class machinists under the supervision 
of these eight supervisors then formed 
a sample of 98. Each of these men had 
had at least five years of experience ex- 
clusive of training. 


ma- 
first choosing at 


All the first 


Each supervisor then 
rated his men using the Personnel Com- 
parison System for Rating Employee Per- 
formance.! This system results in a per- 
formance rating index for each machin- 
ist. These indices, ranging from 23 to 
77, served as a criterion for subsequent 
evaluation of the experimental test items. 

The experimental test was then given 
to the 98 men. The men were tested 
individually under controlled conditions. 
Each question was read from a 3” x 5” 
card by the investigator. The items were 
scored in such a manner as to minimize 
nervousness on the part of the employee. 


Development of the Final Test 


Having asked each of the men in the 
sample all of the 95 questions, it 
then necessary to 
these 


was 
determine which of 
items best differentiated between 
criterion groups. Using Lawshe’s nomo- 
graph (1), results were item-analyzed on 
the basis of the performance rating in- 
dices; for this purpose the entire sample 
was divided into upper and lower halves. 
Those questions which yielded a “D” 
value of .5 or better and whose difficulty 
level fell between 30 per cent and 70 
per cent were selected for the final test. 
Twenty-one items remained after this 
process. For purposes of subsequent ad- 
ministration of the test it is deemed ad- 
visable to place two easy “dummy” 


1 The Perso mnel Comparison System 


ques- 


for Ratin 
Employee Performance, Copyright 1948 by C. i 


Lawshe and N,. C, Kephart, is available from 
Mayer and Company, 15 E. Eighth St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 
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ticns before the first question and two 
after the last in order to put the em- 
ployee at ease and in order to make it 
more difficult to keep in mind any of 
the 21 items. This 25-item test can be 
administered in 15 minutes. 

In order to determine the effectiveness 
of the final test, each man was re-scored 
on the basis of the final test; a corre- 
lation coefficient was then computed be- 
tween the scores on the final .test and 
the performance rating indices. The re- 
sulting coefficient was r=.533. Further 
examination of the test was carried out 
by dividing the men into three levels of 
ability on the basis of their ratings. 
Group A included the top 31 men, Group 
B the middle 35, and Group C the bot- 
tom 32. Statistical analysis showed that 
these groups differed significantly in the 
scores made on the final test. 

In addition, the final test was admin- 
istered to a sample group of Helpers and 
to a sample group of Supervisors. The 
mean score of the Helpers fell far below 
that of Group C. The mean score of the 
Supervisors fell well above that of 
Group A. 

As a measure of reliability of the test, 
a correlation coefficient was computed 
between the 95-item experimental test 
and the 2]-item final test. 
844, 


This was r= 


Meaning of the Test Scores 


In order to give meaning to the test 
scores and to divide the men into trade- 
knowledge groups on the basis of test 
scores, it was desirable to set score 
ranges for different levels of trade knowl- 
edge. Therefore, a method based on the 
concept of maximum differentiation (2) 
was used to determine certain critical 
points in test scores. These points were 
found to be at a score of 9 and at a 
score of 13. Fig. 1 shows how the cri- 
terion groups were divided at these 
scores. Men scoring 13 or more are 
termed well-informed. Men scoring 10, 
ll, or 12 are said to have an average 
amount of trade information. Those 
scoring 9 or less can be considered as 
having insufficient trade knowledge; 
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CRITERION 
GROUP 


BELOW 13 
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ABOVE 1I3 


SCORES ON TEST 


Ficure | 


Per Cent of Criterion Groups Scoring at 
or Above Critical Scores on Final Test 


further training may be 


this group. 


indicated for 


Conclusion 

Tests such as these, of course, never 
should be used as a sole criterion of abil- 
ity. They are designed to show only the 
relative amounts of trade information 
possessed. They correlate with on-the- 
job ability only to the extent of reported 
velidity coefficients. Scores of these tests, 
when combined with other 
can be quite 
situations: 


information, 


useful in the following 


in determining a need for training 
in upgrading 

in placement or transfer 

in selection 


in grievance procedure. 


It becomes apparent, then, that if time 
is taken in the development of systematic 
techniques for objectively evaluating em- 
ployee ability, much time may actually 
be saved and much dispute can be 
avoided. But most important of all, bet- 
ter-than-chance techniques are on hand 
for rapid, efficient use. 
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The Supervisor and the Union 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER 


University of Southern California 


Just as harsh and arbitrary supervision figured prominently as a factor in the 


growth of unionization, it is equally significant as a cause of trouble in the day- 
to-day administration of the contract. But an even more deep-seated source of 
difficulty is the lack of training, of management information and backing, that 
bedevils the supervisor who is trying his best to get along with the union and to 
be a good boss and an able administrator. In this article Dr. Pfiffner discusses 
the role of the supervisor of a unionized work group and examines the means 
for making it more effective. This will comprise a chapter of his book, The 
Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations in the Management of Men, to be 
published in January, 1951, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


IN THE Worps of a distinguished authoy- 
ity on collective bargaining, “Training of 
foremen and shop stewards in the funda- 
mentals of collective bargaining and in 
the nature of the labor agreement is a 
highly essential aspect of developing 
good relations.”! 

However, the part to be played by the 
lower supervisors in relationships with 
the union has been neglected in the 
literature on collective bargaining and 
industrial relations.2 This is unfortunate 
since harsh and arbitrary supervision 
is generally recognized to have contrib- 
uted to the rise of unionism. Moreover, 
much of the difficulty arising in the day- 
to-day administration of collective bar- 
gaining contracts can be traced to tact- 
less and thoughtless supervision. The 
entry of unionism, whether into the shop, 
office or government bureau, has num- 


1 George W. Taylor, Government Regulation of 
Industrial Relations (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1948), p. 352. 

2 The principal works seem to be: Glenn Gardiner, 
When Foreman and Steward Bargain (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc., New York, 1945) and 
Benjamin M. Selekman, Labor Relations and 
Human Relations (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1947). 


Copyright, 1950, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


bered the days of arbitrary and driving 
foremanship, with the result that the 
supervisor who would succeed must now 
be a leader rather than a driver. As 
one writer has expressed it, “collective 
bargaining has changed the foreman 
from an absolute to a constitutional mon- 
arch” who is regulated by the rules and 
regulations contained in labor laws, col- 
lective bargaining agreements, or civil 
service rules and regulations.3 

There are roughly three areas of per- 
sonnel administration wherein the super- 
visor deals with the union: (1) nego- 
tiation of the contract, (2) day-to-day 
administration of the agreement, and (3) 
the appellate or judicial phase. These 
will be discussed successively. While the 
lower supervisors are mainly concerned 
with the second phase of day-to-day ad- 
ministration, their part in the other two 
should not be dismissed as negligible. 

During the period when the union is 
first entering the plant, the lower and 
middle supervisors are likely to be neg- 
3 Lloyd G. Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labor 


Relations (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949), 
pp. .195-196. 
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lected. This is a period of tension, espe- 
cially when management has yielded to 
collective bargaining with considerable 
reluctance. Emotions run high and there 
is a desire to entrust the delicate proc- 
esses of negotiation to confidential and 
trusted representatives of management.* 
Consequently an aura of secrecy sur- 
rounds the actual negotiations, which 
may be conducted off the premises in a 
hotel or in a distant city. During the 
1930's, when militant unionism was 
spreading rapidly into new areas, the 
union line of communication from the 
negotiating table to the shop often oper- 
ated faster than did management’s. In- 
deed, foremen frequently were embar- 
rassed by having subordinates boast to 
them about concessions which the super- 
visors had heard nothing about. The 
latter’s line of communication from above 
had been shut off entirely while that of 
the union was often wide open. This 
together with other grievances, was re- 
sponsible for the movement toward union- 
ization of foremen, especially during the 
early years of World War II.5 


The Supervisor's Role in 


Contract Negotiation 


As unionism and collective bargaining 
have been accepted as a normal part of 
industrial life, many companies have 
tried to draw the foreman into the nego- 
tiating process, at least to the extent of 
keeping the supervisory forces informed 
about the course of negotiations. One 
method of achieving this objective is to 
have supervisors from the lower levels 
always present at negotiations. Some- 
times the foremen are designated to at- 
tend on a rotating basis so that the maxi- 
mum number will have a chance to ob- 


* For discussion of the negotiation process, see 


Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Indus- 
trial Relations (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1948), p. 691 ff.; Leonard J. Smith, Collective 
Bargaining (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1 1.54 
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serve and feel the pulse of negotiations.® 
In any event, the lower supervisors’ role 
in this respect should not be altogether 
passive—that is, supervisors should not 
be only on the receiving end of com- 
munications. Some opportunity should 
be given for the expression of their 
opinions about the large number of sub- 
jects which go into the contract, because 
the major responsibility for seeing that 
the contract provisions are observed re- 
sides in these same lower supervisors. 
It would therefore be folly to undertake 
annual renegotiations without finding out 
from supervisors how specific provisions 
have worked out in practice. 


DYNAMICS OF UNIONISM AT THE 
WORK LEVEL 


The lower supervisors in a unionized 
establishment often find themselves the 
focus of several opposing forces, espe- 
ciclly if the union leadership is charac- 
terized by militancy. In the first place, as 
at least a nominal member of manage- 
ment, the supervisor is expected to fol- 
low certain policies and to do particular 
things which in many instances he con- 
siders to be unwise or impossible of 
fulfillment. In the second place, he is 
very near to the informal social organ- 
ization of the shop or the office and can- 
not avoid being influenced by the senti- 
ments, beliefs and culture of the people 
whom he is expected to supervise. These 
sentiments and beliefs are not infre- 
quently opposed to the colder logic of 
management, often communicated to him 
from some aloof and remote echelon 
above. Finally, the supervisor must deal 
with union officials, one of whom, the 


*“During negotiations some companies seek to 
get their views to the employees directly. This 
they have done by convoking general meetings, 
by sending out letters or pamphlets, by publish- 
ing advertisements, by posting notices in the 
plants, and in a few cases by distributing printed 
copies of the verbatim record of the bargaining 
sessions.”’—Neil W. Chamberlain, “Group Rela- 
tionships,” from E. Wight Bakke and Clark 
Kerr (eds.), Unions, Management and the Public 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 

148), p. 369. Originally pubished in Neil W. 

1, l Bargaining Procedures 

an Council on Foreign Affairs, Washing 

1944), Pp 103. 
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shop steward or chapel chairman, may 
be his immediate subordinate and sub- 
ject to his work orders.’ 


Pressure of Opposing Forces 


The difficulty. of the lower supervisor’s 
position is frequently intensified by the 
rivalry between management and the 
union for the loyalty of the workers. In 
their struggle for union security, many 
union leaders feel constantly impelled 
to demonstrate some concrete achieve- 
ments to the members. In an establish- 
ment where collective bargaining has ex- 
isted for some time and where it has 
become an accepted part of the climate, 
workers can be divided into two cate- 
gories as regards their union attitudes: A 
grcup of old timers may be strongly 
union-minded because they went through 
the militant organizing era and remem- 
ber the alleged injustices of pre-union 
days. The younger members may tend 
to take the benefits won by collective 
bargaining as accepted facts and no 
Hence 


lcnger matters for controversy. 
the union officials feel spurred to do 


something to prove their worth. This 
union militancy is most acutely felt by 
the lower supervisor who is responsible 
for the day-to-day administration of the 
contract, particularly in situations where 
the union has perfected its organization 
ot shop stewards, committeemen and 
business agents. These officers are the 
ones who have immediate day-to-day con- 
tact with the workers and working con- 
ditions. They are in constant touch with 
foremen and supervisors in ironing out 
grievances which arise under the con- 
tract. In its struggle for the loyalty of 
the worker, the union will attempt to 
defend the employee in grievance situa- 
tions so as to make the union look good. 
Union officials have even been accused 
of manufacturing grievances on flimsy 
grounds just for the purpose of creating 
a dynamic atmosphere of controversy 
which will create the impression that the 
officers are earning their pay. 

TSee Roethlisberger’s reference to the foreman as 
a double-talker *ritz J. Roethlisberger, ‘The 
Foremar Master an fictim of Double-Talk,” 
Harvard Business Review (Spring, 1945), Vol. 
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Why Supervisors Joined Unions 


This whirlpool of opposing forces fre- 
quently results in the lower supervisor's 
becoming a “forgotten man”—a situation 
which was responsible for the extensive 
unionization of foremen in American in- 
dustry in the early 1940's. (Unfortunate- 
ly some of the grievances which were 
quite characteristic of that era have by 
no means entirely disappeared.) While 
he was ostensibly a member of manage- 
ment, the foreman felt that he was not 
given the authority and status which 
would make him an integral part of the 
management team.® He was left out of 
consideration in contract negotiations, 
and often made to look ridiculous be- 
cause management’s concessions to the 
union today contradicted his statements 
of yesterday to the workers. Moreover, 
supervisors were denied the job security 
against arbitrary treatment which the 
union afforded rank-and-file workers. To 
make matters worse, pay concessions, 
particularly overtime paid hourly work- 
ers, frequently left the supervisor with 
a take-home envelope smaller than that 
of his subordinates. As a matter of fact, 
the foreman’s principal grievance during 
those years of full employment and 
premium overtime was probably the feel- 
ing that he was grossly discriminated 
against on the pay question. This situa- 
tion was magnified in those instances 
where concessions, such as_ retroactive 
wage settlements, were not accorded to 
the foreman. For these reasons, the fore- 
man started to unionize himself and was 
deing so with some success until 1947 
when the Taft-Hartley Law ruled that 
employers are not required to bargain 
collectively with foremen, though it is 
still legal to do so on a voluntary basis.9 

Many progressive managements have 
begun to realize the importance and dif- 
ficulty of the foreman’s job and are try- 
ing to correct the evils of the past while 
at the same time providing supervisors 
with the tools and skills necessary to 
* Sidney C Sufrin and George G. Gaynes, ‘‘Fore- 
men and Their Labor Relations Authority”, Prer- 
SONNEL, Nov., 1948, pp. 199-203. 
® Reynolds, op. cit., p. 280. 
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operate in the new environment. The 
most casual observer will note that the 
supervisors in a wnion situation play a 
role which requires a highly coordina- 
tive type of leadership, which calls for 
tact, consultation, receptivity, objective 
fact-finding, and emotional balance. With 
these elements of the supervisor’s job 
in mind, let us now consider the second 
phase of his collective bargaining duties 

namely, the day-to-day administration 
of the contract at the work level. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PHASE OF 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The union operates at the shop level, 
in effect, as a kind of buffer between 
supervision and the worker. In this sit- 
uation the acting representative of man- 
agement is, of course, the supervisor, 
who is entrusted with the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the contract. On the 


union side, the acting shop representative 
is the committeeman or shop steward— 
a worker who is often elected to that 
position by his fellow-employees. 


As a 
worker, he is of course expected to put 
in a full day’s work for his employer, 
except for a small amount of time which 
can be devoted to union business. How- 
ever, stewards vary in their approach 
to their jobs just as individuals vary in 
other human activities; some are lazy 
and lackadaisical, while others are over- 
bearing, truculent, and officious. Con- 
tracts frequently state the amount of 
time which stewards may devote to union 
business. Aggressive stewards may abuse 
this privilege, thus giving rise to tension 
between the steward and supervision. 
Such a situation is of course not con- 
ducive to discipline in the traditional 
sense, and requires astute and tactful 
handling by the immediate supervisor, 
backed by full support from upper man- 
agement.!0 

This situation of course violates the 
age-old orthodoxy of a single boss and 
is naturally charged with potential ex- 


John Cameron Aspley and 
‘ ; 


Eugene Whitmore, 
The Handbook of 


Industrial Relations (The 
Dartnell Press, Chicago, 1948), pp. 201-202, 
258; Clyde E. Dankert, Contemporary Unionism 
im the United States (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1948), pp. 423-439, 


plosiveness. While the violation of ortho- 
dox tenets of organization may seem 
regrettable, the only choice where the 
union is present is to face it as an ac- 
cepted fact and learn how to work in 
such an environment. That is why both 
foreman and steward should be trained 
not only about what is contained in the 
contract, but also in how to control 
their emotions and feelings under 
stress.!! 


Needed: A New Type of Leadership 


The situation requires on the part of 
both foreman and steward a new consul- 
tative-coordinative type of leadership, 
characterized by receptiveness, sympathy, 
a willingness to counsel and a readiness 
to take action—a spirit of friendly con- 
ciliation tempered by a firmness and 
decisiveness which will at all times main- 
tain respect. If supervisors are to as- 
sume this difficult part, they must be as- 
sured that their superiors not only ap- 
prove but also give them day-to-day and 
hour-to-hour backing in their consulta- 
tive role.!¢ 

While the new role of the supervisor is 
characterized by conciliation and consul- 
tation with union officials, he must also 
know when to stand his ground and say 
“no.” When dealing with the steward, 
the foreman should conduct himself in a 
manner which reflects inward strength, 
even in situations where he is not quite 
certain of his power to take immediate 
action. There is nothing that invites dis- 
dain in man-to-man relationships more 
than apparent indecision and the type of 
evasiveness which takes refuge in lack 
of authority.!5 


The Supervisor and The Union Steward 


The good supervisor also sees that the 
steward does not abuse the privileges 
which are set forth in the contract, which 
usually states how much company time 
may be devoted to union business, 
whether solicitation of membership and 
collection of dues may be carried on 
nN Selekman, of. cit., p. 55. 


18 Tbid., p. 57. 
8 Gardiner, of. cit., p. 158 





during working hours, and similar con- 
ditions. The attitude of the steward will 
of course depend largely upon the make- 
up of the individual occupying the office. 
Not every steward will be a zealous pro- 
tector of union rights. However, there 
will be those who will take advantage 
of their position to escape responsibility 
for doing the employer’s work in favor 
of transacting union business. And some 
may even use union business as a subter- 
fuge for not doing any work for either 
the union or the employer. The follow- 
ing advice by Glenn Gardiner would seem 
appropriate: 

Unless specifically provided for, the 
steward’s rights are merely those of other 
union members. He is subject to the 
same rules and regulations as to work- 
manship and conduct. Some stewards 
seek additional privileges not specifically 
accorded them in the terms of the union 
contract. As a rule, however, foremen 
will be well advised to hold union stew- 
ards to the same privileges as are en- 
joyed by other employees, except for those 
rights and privileges definitely written in- 
to the union contract.!4 


Handling Grievances 


A competent shop steward usually 
likes to get the credit for settling a grie- 
vance, and this raises the question of the 
proper action to be taken when an em- 
ployee approaches a supervisor without 
consulting a steward. Under these condi- 
tions it would seem proper for the super- 
visor to listen until the employee’s story 
indicates whether a matter of interest to 
the union is involved. The minute union 
involvement becomes apparent, the 
supervisor should call in the steward to 
When the 
steward brings in the grievance himself 
he should be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent the facts fully. Sympathetic listening 
will act as catharsis to the steward and 
lessen his tendency to exaggerate the 
gravity of the complaint. On the other 
hand, evasiveness and curtness will cause 


listen to the entire story.!5 


the steward to overdo his presentation to 
compensate for the supervisor's obstruc- 


1% Tbid., pp. 21 
1 


22. 
 Ibid., pp. 134-135 
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tiveness.'© The courtesy to be accorded 
the steward should in no case deprive the 
supervisor of face-to-face contact with the 
aggrieved employee. While it is probably 
usually best to listen to complaints with 
both the employee and the steward pres- 
ent, there is nothing to prevent the super- 
visor from talking with the employee in 
private when circumstances seem to justi- 
fy it. This may be desirable when the 
steward’s demands do not reflect the de- 
sires and sentiments of the employee. 


The most satisfactory relations be- 
tween supervisors and stewards will be 
fostered by free and easy communication. 
There is nothing which incenses union 
officials more than to receive a notice 
that a decision has been made in an ex 
post facto manner and frequently without 
hearing.!? Union officials like very much 
to be “in the know.” They regard it as 
their duty to be alert, and part of their 
political stock-in-trade is confidence on 
the part of their constituency that union 
officers are not only on the lookout, but 
even just a bit smarter than the folks 
on the management side. The lower 
supervisors must of course be governed 
in their communicativeness by the poli- 
cies of their superiors. It nevertheless 
seems good advice for them to cultivate 
behavior which is as open and frank as 
their circumstances will permit. 


The Clinical Approach 


The lower supervisor operates in a 
dual capacity: (1) as a buffer between 
his superiors and the workers, and (2) 
as a focal point between two different 
philosophies and approaches to the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. The for- 
met has been called the clinical approach 
by Selekman, and the latter, the legal 
or juridical approach.'8 The conflict be- 
tween these two methodologies runs 
throughout the social sciences. Familiar 
examples are to be found in the commit- 
ment of the insane, the handling of the 
juvenile criminal, and more recently, in 
8 bid., pp. 131-132. 

7 Paul Pigors, Effective Communication in Indus- 

try, Lt. Rush Toland Memorial Study No. 1 

(National Association of Manufacturers, New 


York, 1949), p. 71. 
1® Selekman, of. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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the area of public health.!9 The heart 
of the clinical approach is that problems 
of human behavior should be settled on 
the basis of face-to-face dealings between 
the principals in matters of abnormal 
conduct. Thus the lower supervisors 
should be encouraged and trained to con- 
duct themselves in such a manner that 
the greatest number of disputes will be 
settled between the foreman and the 
steward at the work level. 

‘lhe grievance system under collective 
bargaining has often tended to become 
more legalistic than clinical in approach. 
Many contracts lengthy 
documents which spell out in legalistic 
detail the ruling law in industrial situa- 
tions. The great labor statutes such as 
the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley 
law have created rights on the one hand, 
and criminal penalties on the other, 
which have resulted in litigation on a 
large 


have be ome 


themselves 
participated in those areas of collective 
bargaining which many 
strictly legal in nature. 

There has thus what Sumner 
Slichter has termed an industrial juris- 
prudence, which is a system of law and 
legal procedure so widespread and all- 
pervading that the tenor and spirit of 
labor relations tends to be juridical in 
approach.2! Whether this is good or bad 
is necessarily a matter of opinion. For 
our current purposes it is clear, in any 
event, that 


Si ale. I awyers h ive 


believe are not 


arisen 


the lower supervisors must 
adapt themselves to the necessities of the 
legal method and to gather and record 
such evidence as it may require—evi- 
that will stand up in court, 
whether that court be a grievance com- 
the Court of the 
United States. 


dence 


mittee or Supreme 


clinical professions have long tended to ad 
ibandonment of the lewal commitment of 
nsane and commitments by courts of law in 
favor of « 1itment by an administrative clinic 
alists. Juvenile courts in the most ad 
vanced states have long been clinics rather than 
courts, even though they have been manned by 
trained persons A recent attempt to 
ree the clinical approach by law is advocacy by 
health officials that they be given 
the treatment of venereal disease 
ve arisen relative to the right to en 
consultation and practice between 
5 ie ne hand and management con- 
tants on the 
mner H. Slichter t Policies and Indus- 
Management (The Brookings Institution 
D. ¢ 


of speci 


levally 


lal 


+} 


other 


THE JUDICIAL PHASE 


The supervisor’s dual personality is 
again evidenced by the fact that under 
formal grievance procedure he is a judge 
of the court of first instance and a prose- 
cution witness on appeal. It has been 
advocated above that he act the former 
capacity as a clinician, as do judges of 
courts of law when handling juvenile 
and domestic relations cases. 

In other words, instead of merely pro- 
nouncing judgment as to guilt or inno- 
cence, he should attempt to conciliate 
and settle the dispute, thus obviating 
the necessity for appeal. Perhaps the 
seundest advice that can be given a 
supervisor in this respect is that he 
should handle all grievance cases from 
the outset with a view to the possibility 
that they may be appealed. This means 
that he must carefully prepare his rec- 
ords, not only in the case of employee 
grievances, but where discipline or dis- 
missal may be involved. Advocates of 
a high degree of management discretion 
look with considerable distrust and re- 
gret upon this legalistic approach to 
personnel relations. However, the mat- 
ter has now progressed beyond the philo- 


sophic stage and become an accomplish- 
ed fact. Employees are now in a position 
where they can appeal a large number of 


management decisions affecting them 
personally. The result is that supervisors 
must be in a position to present that 
type of evidence which will stand up 
ultimately in a court of law, because 
labor cases can be and often are appeal- 
ed to courts of law. This is one of the 
principal reasons for the requirement 
that all grievances originally be present- 
ed in writing. 

In cases handled under a system of 
personnel jurisprudence, the supervisor 
is not only a witness himself but must 
marshal the testimony of others. Often 
fellow-employees are reluctant to tes- 
tify because of fear that they might be- 
come involved in unpleasant recrimina- 
tions, either on the part of fellow-work- 
ers or management. Thus the good su- 
pervisor usually finds it necessary to 
keep some sort of record of incidents. 
This sort of thing is distasteful to many 





people, not only because of their aver- 
sion to keeping records but because em- 
ployee groups frown upon the mainte- 
nance of any type of record which will 
reflect adversely upon fellow-employees. 
But as long as personnel administration 
continues to become increasingly judicial 
in nature, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive but that the line supervisors be 
trained in preparing records which will 
stand up as acceptable evidence in hear- 
ings. Thus it will be seen that the sec- 
ond and third phases of collective bar- 
gaining are very closely allied so far as 
the line supervisor is concerned. While 
he is attempting to settle amicably those 
disputes which come to him in the first 
instance, he must at the same time be 
preparing for the possibility that he will 
become both prosecutor and witness if 
his decision is appealed. In the one case 
he acts as a friendly conciliator, trying 
to pour oil on troubled waters; in the 
other, he must be prepared to present 
the same type of air-tight legal testimony 
as do prosecuting attorneys and police- 
men in courts of criminal law. While 
this analogy may be startling, it is never- 
theless realistic. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SUPERVISOR 


The view is widely held that the pat- 
tern of industrial collective bargaining 
cannot be applied to governmental em- 
ployment. There is a great diversity of 
opinion on this question??and an ex- 
ploration of the issues and controversies 
involved would require time and space 
beyond the immediate purposes of this 
article. Rather, the task at hand would 
seem to be to determine whether the 
behavior advocated for the line super- 
visor under collective bargaining is ap- 
plicable to governmental supervisors. 
This cannot be done without a statement 
of opinion as to what the situation should 
be. However, whether there should be 
collective bargaining in a given organ- 
® Extensive literature exists on the subject of 

unionism among governmental employees. The 

issues are well-posed in: Gordon Clapp, Chair- 
man, Employee Relations in the Public Service 

(Civil Service Assembly of the United States 

and Canada, Chicago, 1942), 246 pp., and Ster- 


ling D. Spero, Government as Employer (Remsen 
Press, New York, 1948), 497 pp. 
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ization should be determined not upon 
the basis of whether it is governmentally 
or privately owned, but by the nature of 
the activity itself.25 Public employees at 
all levels of government have been at 
least partially organized for many dec- 
ades. However, the conditions of a union 
shop have not usually prevailed except 
in isolated situations where the condi- 
tions of work approximated traditional 
craft unionism—such as the Government 
Printing Office and the building trades. 
White-collar employees have tended to 
joir a multiplicity of their own organiza- 
tions, usually not affiliated with the trade 
union movement. Thus any attempt to 
inaugurate collective bargaining would 
be confronted with the fact that instead 
of a single union, management would 
have to deal with several. At least par- 
tially because of this fact, organizations 
of governmental employees have operated 
at the policy and legislative level rather 
than at the work level. In other words, 
their principal activity has perhaps been 
lobbying and at this they have often been 
past masters. 

Thus public employee organizations 
have usually not been organized to act 
as a buffer in the day-to-day contacts of 
supervisors with workers. However, the 
situation is changing with the result that 
the shop steward is appearing on the 
governmental scene. This is particularly 
true in government establishments em- 
ploying a large number of low-salaried, 
unskilled workers in occupations similar 
to those covered by the CIO industrial 
unions. They are as a rule occupations 
which have characteristically paid a sub- 
sistence wage—such as that of hospital 
attendant or garbage collector. Another 
area is public utilities, such as electric 
power installations and urban transit 
under municipal ownership. With the 
unionization of white-collar and office 
workers spreading in the field of private 
employment,?4 it seems not unreasonable 


28 This coincides with the author’s interpretation 
of Leonard D. White’s position in “Strikes in 
the Public Service,” Public Personnel Review 
(January, 1949), Vol. 10, pp. 3-10. 

“Eileen Ahern, Collective Bargaining in the 
Office, Research Report No. 12, American Man- 
agement Association (New York, 1948), 120 pp. 
Also, Survey of Personnel Practices in Union- 
ized Offices, American Management Association 
(1949), 38 pp. 
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to believe that the collective bargaining 
pattern developed there will follow into 
government after an appropriate time 
lag 

The pattern of behavior advocated for 
the supervisor under industrial unionism, 
discussed earlier in this article, is not 
inapplicable to the supervisor in govern- 
ment. The latter will usually have to 
deal with union representatives from 
time to time even though he is not operat- 
ing in a union shop. Moreover, the civil 
service system has long been based upon 
a type of personnel jurisprudence which 


is becoming so characteristic of unionized 
industry. The governmental supervisor 
must be prepared to defend his actions 
in a public hearing in an ever-expanding 
area of activities. Finally, the govern- 
mental supervisor will be increasingly 
confronted in the years to come with 
the unionization of his employees. It is 
believed that if he follows the advice 
contained in this chapter he will be able 
to maintain personal equilibrium and 
emerge with credit and dignity from 
those episodes which inevitably produce 
irritation and emotion when the union 
attempts to enter an organization. 


Check List of Do's and Don'ts 


in Arbitration 


JULES J. JUSTIN 


Kaiser, Holzman and Justin, New York, N. Y. 


As Mr. Justin observes, no blueprint exists to show exactly how an arbitration 
case should be prepared and presented in order to achieve most favorable results. 
But there are certain basic guides that should be followed and certain pitfalls 


that can be guarded against. 


GOING TO ARBITRATION is serious business. 
It is like taking your adversary to court. 
Ordinarily, you go to arbitration when 
you feel pretty sure that your claim or 
defense is Otherwise, you 
trv hard to settle the dispute outside of 
arbitration. 


a just one. 


Most of the disputes that arise under 
the labor contract are settled by the 
parties themselves through their griev- 
ance machinery. Relatively 
reach the arbitration stage. A few are 
motivated by considerations that have 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. 


few cases 


In most of them, however, the parties 
are in sharp conflict over the facts or 
the action resulting from the facts. You 
may firmly believe that your position is 
the correct one. The other fellow just 
doesn’t see it your way. He, too, feels 
pretty sure about his case. Then you 
go to arbitration to let a “third guy” 
decide. Once you have committed your- 
self to arbitration, you must plan to 
win your case. Otherwise, there is little 
real justification for going to arbitration. 

There is one rule which, if followed, 
will help you win your case: Prepare 





it adequately and present it to the arbi- 
trator properly. Following this rule 
won't guarantee your winning, but it’s 
the best kind of insurance that you can 
invest in. No blueprint exists to show 
you how to do this. But there are certain 
minimum guides that you should follow 
and certain pitfalls that you ought to 
guard against. 

As a start, here are some “do’s and 
don'ts” that you should check before and 
at the arbitration hearing. Doubtless, 
you can add others from your own ex- 
perience. 


DO’S AND DON’TS IN ARBITRATION 
A. Preparation of Case 


1. Read your contract from cover to 
cover before the hearing. 


Be prepared to call to the arbitra- 
tor’s attention each and every con- 
tract provision that you will rely 
upon to support your case or de- 
feat your opponent’s case. 
Look up prior reported cases. If 
you find one “in point,” use it in 
preparing your arguments and con- 
tentions. Remember: While prior 
awards are not binding precedents 
on the arbitrator, they do have a 
persuasive value, if material to the 
issues in your case. Don’t use a 
reported case unless it is pertinent 
and material to the issues in your 
case. Remember the determining 
factors of materiality are: 
a. the specific issues submitted in the 
prior case; and 
b. the ultimate decision or award of 
the arbitrator. 
These are the points to look for 
and the ones to rely upon in prov- 
ing your case. 
Review and have ready for the 
hearing all written documents that 
may in any wise concern the dis- 
pute. Remember: No proof is 
more convincing than written proof. 
Project the best case your opponent 
can offer under the facts. Don’t 
avoid his strong points or your 
weak ones. 


DO’S AND DON'TS IN ARBITRATION 
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6. Remember: A case may be won or 
lost in the preparation. Good pre- 
paration will pay dividends at the 
hearing. 


B. Presenting the Case to the Arbitrator 
1. Don’t waive an oral hearing of the 

dispute. Don’t submit a case to the 
arbitrator on written memoranda 
alone. Any dispute or grievance 
worth arbitrating is worthy of an 
oral hearing. 
Start the hearing by telling the 
arbitrator: (1) the precise issue 
involved; (2) the contract provi- 
sions relied upon; and (3) the 
scope of the relief demanded. 
Give all the facts that are mate- 
rial and pertinent, even those which 
seem minor or obvious to you. 
Don’t assume that the arbitrator 
knows what you know about the 
dispute. 
Don’t hesitate to make valid ob- 
jections to proffered testimony or 
exhibits. 
Don’t call a witness to testify until 
you know what he knows about 
the dispute. Your unprepared wit- 
ness may turn into an adverse wit- 
ness. 


Don’t suggest or acquiesce to un- 


necessary or improvident “short- 
cuts” in presenting the case or ex- 
amining witnesses. They very often 
create pitfalls for the parties and 
the arbitrator and end in being 
“roundabouts.” 


Examination of Witnesses 


1. If a witness is available, and knows 
something about the dispute, have 
him testify. Don’t use an affidavit 
or written statement as a substitute 
for his personal appearance. 

If the foreman or shop steward is 
concerned in the dispute, make sure 
he’s present. Let him actively par- 
ticipate in the examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses. 
Don’t make formal “legal” objec- 
tions to the manner in which a wit- 
ness testifies. 


Don’t worry that your opponent is 
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asking “leading” questions, or 
“putting the words in the witness’ 
mouth” or making 


“self-serving 
declarations.” 


The arbitrator spots 
them. 


D. Conduct of Hearing 


1. Don’t try to bring out concessions 
or compromises made by either 

party in the prior negotiations un- 

der the grievance procedure. 

Don’t violate the confidence of 

either party or their representative 

at the hearing. Remember the par- 


ties will continue to do business 
under their contract after the case 
is decided. 
Pre-hearing briefs, setting forth 
concisely the issue in dispute and 
your main points and arguments, 
generally serve you better than 
post-hearing briefs. 

In presenting your witnesses and 
proof, stick to the point at issue. 
Remember: Confusion may be re- 
garded as a substitute introduced 
in lieu of a meritorious claim or 
defense. 


The Reading Ability of Industrial 
Supervisors 


ARCHIE N. COLBY and JOSEPH TIFFIN 


Occupational Research Center 
Purdue University 


Industry has been quick to approve the dictum of Flesch and others to “write at 


the level of your reader’s ability to read,” and many would concede that their 


written communications have been too highbrow for the man in the shop. In 


order to match writing to the reading level of the reader, however, it is necessary 


first to know what that reading level is. This article describes a study designed 


to measure the reading ability of supervisors in seven manufacturing plants, with 


suggestions for adapting the methods of measurement to other industrial 


situations 


IN RECENT YEARS more and more atten- 
tion has been given to the problems of 
written communication in business and 
industry. Jenkins (5) has pointed out: 
“We cannot expect to secure the desired 
reaction of the employee if we attempt 
to communicate with him in language 
and concepts which he cannot grasp or 


which 
part.” 

People working with the problems of 
industrial communication have been 
aided by Rudolf Flesch’s development of 
a statistical formula for the objective 
measurement of reading difficulty (1, 2, 
3). Results of the application of this 


require excessive effort on his 
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measure to industrial communications 
have led investigators to urge that these 
communications be made more readable. 
The theme of their suggestions has been, 
“Write at the level of your reader’s 
reading ability” (4, 5, 7, 8). 

To follow this suggestion requires 
knowledge of the reader’s reading skill. 
This knowledge would help the writer 
using Flesch’s formula to bring his writ- 
tea material closer to the limits of the 
reader’s level of understanding. 

So far, little objective evidence of the 
reading ability of industrial supervisors 
or hourly-paid employees has been of- 
fered as a guide for industrial writers. 
Jenkins (5) speaks of “an optimal level 
of ease and interest for the readers to 
whom the material is addressed,” but 
fails to indicate what the “optimal level” 
is. Watkins and Dodd (9) state that 
some employee magazines have failed be- 
cause they have been “too high-brow” for 
the man in the shop. 

A similar observation was made by 
Raney (8). He stated that “Many com- 
panies have found that they are shooting 
over the heads of their audience.” While 
both of these statements are well-taken, 
neither helps to establish the “optimal 
level” of reading ease for industrial com- 
munications. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to take a step toward the establishment 
of that level by determining the reading 
ability level of industrial supervisors in 
seven Indiana plants. 


The Study 


The measure of reading ability was 
the Nelson Silent Reading Test (6). This 
test was used because it covers what ap- 
peared to be a sufficiently wide range of 
reading ability and because it was well 
suited to the industrial situation due to 
its relatively short time limit of 30 
minutes, its ease of administration, and 
simple scoring. 

The test was administered in seven 
Indiana manufacturing plants to a total 
of 518 supervisors. In addition to the 
supervisors’ reading test scores, data was 
alsu obtained on the age and years of 
schooling of each of the supervisors. 

The mean, median, and standard devia- 
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tion of the original reading test scores 
were computed, as were the means, medi- 
ans, and standard deviations for age and 
years of schooling. Correlation coeffi- 
cients between the original reading test 
scores and age, original reading test 
scores and years of schooling, and age 
and years of schooling were calculated. 
The original reading test scores were 
correlated with age and years of school- 
ing to determine the multiple correlation 
coefficient. 


Results 


Table 1 shows the intercorrelations 
among original reading test scores, age, 
and years of schooling. It also shows 
the respective means, medians, and 
standard deviations. 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS, MEANS, MEDIANS, 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ORIGI- 
NAL Reapinc Test Scores, AGE, 
AND SCHOOLING 
Original 
Reading 
Test 
Scores 
—.412 
589 


Years of 
Variable Schooling 
Age ...... — —.421 
Schooling ——.... —.421 _— 
Original 
Reading 
Test Scores 
je 
Median .............. 38.8 
Ss ea 


Age 


—.412 589 


12.2 
12.04 
2.71 


When the original reading test scores 
were correlated with age and years of 
schooling, a multiple R of .616 was ob- 
tained. 

Analysis of the plant-to-plant variance 
of the original reading test scores showed 
that there were statistically significant 
inter-plant differences in the mean origi- 
nal reading test scores. However, further 
analysis revealed that the significant in- 
ter-plant differences in the original read- 
ing test scores were attributable to inter- 
plant differences in regard to the super- 
visors’ ages and years of schooling. 

Figure 1 shows the mean reading test 
scores and the corresponding grade level 
equivalents for each of the seven plants 
as well as for the entire group of 518 
supervisors, and makes a plant-to-plant 


130 
134 
28.25 
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Ficure 1 


Comparison of the Ranges of Original Reading Test Scores + One 
Standard Deviation From the Mean. 


comparison of the test 


deviation from 


the ranges of 
standard 


scores one 


the mean. 


Conclusions 


Investigation of the reading ability of 
518 supervisors in seven Indiana manu- 
facturing plants showed that their mean 
grade level of reading ability was slightly 
above the tenth grade. 


However, since age and years of 
schooling were found to have a signifi- 
cant influence on reading ability, these 
factors must be considered in making 
recommendations concerning the appro- 
priate level of reading ease for a specific 
company’s supervisory group. 

By substituting the proper values in 
the formula 

RTS = 90.84 —.633A 


+§.27S 
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where RTS=a_ supervisor's predicted 
reading test score (which may be con- 
verted to a grade level of reading ability 
from Figure 1), A= a supervisor's age, 
and $ a supervisor's years of school- 
ing, an estimate of a given supervisor's 
grade level of reading ability may be 
made. The coefficients —.633 and + 5.27 
indicate the relative influence of age and 
schooling on the reading test scores of 
the group of supervisors who participated 
in this study. 

In using this formula for predicting 
the reading ability level of a given su- 
pervisory group, the following suggested 
procedure may be employed: 


1. Compute a _ predicted reading test 
score for each man in the group by 
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substituting in the formula the proper 
values for his age and years of school- 
ing. 

2. Use the values given in Figure 1 to 
convert these predicted reading test 
scores to approximate grade levels of 
reading ability. 

3. Use as a criterion of the optimal level 
of reading ease for the group that 
grade level above which the majority 
of the group scored—say the grade 
level midway between the lowest and 
the average values. 


- 


It should be remembered that this is a 
suggested procedure based on the results 
of a single exploratory investigation. 
Further research is being undertaken in 
this area in order to develop more pre- 
cise methods for dealing with the prob- 
lems of industrial communication. 
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